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Useless words must be accounted for. When we 
are sending a telegraphic message, we find that every 
extra word has an extra cost. How that fact helps 
to conciseness of speech! And for every useless word 
that we speak or write we must pay extra, sooner 
or later. 


“ A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump.” This 
is true of the man, but it does not end with the man. 
It extends through his life to all that over which he 
exercises dominion. The whole lump is the whole 
world, animate and inanimate. “I would give noth- 
ing for the Christianity of a man whose very dog and 
cat were not the better for his religion,” said Rowland 
Hill. It is not merely that the Christian treats his 
dog and cat better for his Christianity, but it is that 
dogs and cats themselves become better. There is no 
limit to the effect of the true leaven. 

The reason why so many questions asked by chil- 
dren are peculiarly difficult to answer, is because | 
children in their simplicity and directness usually | 
strike at that which is fundamental. 





” 


plied, “ What if he hadn’t taken care of us?” The | 
true way out from difficult positions with a child is 


view. Our idea of “taking care” in such a case 
might be quite different from the Lord’s, but we must 
trust to his knowing the best meaning of that term, 
and then trust to his standing by his promise never 
to leave nor forsake us. Whatever the Lord may do 
to his children will be the best kind of “ care-taking,” 
even though it may be a very different kind from that 


which we expect. ‘ 
There is one consolation which the twentieth-cen- 
tury Bible-student will have above any who have 


gone before him. He will know more of the life of 
Christ, more of the relation between the Old and 
New Testaments, than the students of any previous 
century have known. There is a satisfaction in know- 
ing that, while our realization of the life and scenes 
enacted at the time of our Lord is very poor and 
meager, yet we know more of the vital truth em- 
bodied in those times than the first disciples them- 
selves knew. “The worst historian,” says Robert 
Louis Stevenson, “has a clearer view of the period 
he studies than the best of us can hope to form of 
that in which we live. The obscurest epoch is to- 
day; and that for a thousand reasons of inchoate 
tendency, conflicting report, and sheer mass and mul- 
tiplicity of experience, but chiefly, perhaps, by reason 
of an insidious shifting of landmarks.” So long as 


the Christian’s landmark is the personal Christ, the | 


uncertainties and conflicts of to-day need disturb him 
but little. 


“A boy’s will is the wind’s will.” It lacks the 
stedfastness of settled purpose, of resolute choice be- 


enjoyed in their totality. 











| know.” 


us.” And the little child whom she addressed re- | that separates him who is learning from him who has 


learned. 


If you ask an average man a question, he 


_is likely,to answer it with promptness and confidence, 
not by evasion, nor by ignoring, but by the broader | 


thinking, as he does so, that he is as competent as his 
neighbor to speak on that subject. If you ask an 
expert that same question, he will hesitate before re- 
plying, in order to take in the full force of your 
question, and to make sure that he has something 
worth giving you in response. The more he knows, 
the more he sees to be learned ; the less he knows, 
the readier he is to suppose that he knows all that is 
to be known. Paul is at one with Socrates on this 
point. “If any man thinketh that he knoweth any- 
thing,” he says, “he knoweth not yet as he ought to 
And it behooves every one of us to be care- 


ful not to claim more knowledge than Paul or 





Socrates,—not to show how little he knows by as- 
suming to show how much. 





LEARNING TO THINK. 


Thinking is ordinarily supposed to be a charac- 
teristic of the human family; and it is generally 
taken for granted that a man is sure to think, just 
because he is a man. Yet, as a matter of fact, it is 
only here and there that a man does think ; and to 
learn to think is a process of education that is widely 
neglected chiefly because the necessity for it is not 
comprehended. : 

“ Thinking ” is often confused with “ feeling” as a 
mental process, and men who have very decided feel- 
ings on a given subject, and who express their feel- 
ings with volubility, are of the opinion that they are 
thinkers on that subject, and that they are giving 
free expression to their thoughts when they are out- 





'spoken in their feelings. But feeling is a character- 
tween the things which attract him, but cannot be | istic of the lower animals as well as of mankind, and 


He has all the world be-| he who only feels without thinking has not yet risen 


fore him where to choose, and he chooses it all, pre-| to the plane of full manhood. To “think” is “to 
ferring one thing to-day, another to-morrow. Growth | 


brings the lesson that each life is too limited to em- 





exercise the intellect, as in apprehension, judgment, 
or inference ;” to set the mental faculties at work in 


brace everything, and that to put it to the best uses | looking at a subject impartially and critically, regard- 
it must confine itself within the limits of human and | less of first impressions or outside influences. To 


finite possibility. In the training of a boy’s will 
of his lack of decisive choice, and, on the other, wise 
direction toward it. He should neither be driven to 
premature decisiveness of character, nor left in a 
permanently flabby condition of indecision. In little 
things he should be made to feel the manliness of 
abiding quietly by a decision once reached, even 
when it brings with it inconveniences he had not 
foreseen. 
great decisions of life with a will trained to choose on 
the best knowledge he possesses, and to abide by the 
choice with all his nature. 


Partial knowledge often stands in the way of learn- 
ing. He who knows that he does not know has an 


And thus he might be brought up to the | 


| “feel” is 


there should be, on the one hand, patient recognition | 


| 








“to have a mental sense of ;” to experience 
impressions or emotions, apart from any cool exami- 
nation of the thing considered. Everybody can feel ; 
comparatively few can think. To learn how to think 
is a rare intellectual attainment—as desirable as it 
is rare. 

It is frequently said that “feeling” is a woman’s 
quality, and that “thinking” is a man’s; that a 
woman judges instinctively, and that a man judges 
logically or rationally. But this is only another way 
of saying that emotion and sense are more likely to 


sway a gentler nature, and that a more vigorous and ° 


positive nature is likely to be swayed by the reason- 
ing faculties. A woman may think, and a man may 
feel ; and a woman is no less womanly for thinking 
consecutively and with deliberation on a question 


advantage, to begin with, over him who thinks he | that involves important interests for herself or for 


knows. 
Socrates was willing to count himself entitled to. | 
Others in Athens thought they knew something; he | 


There is no one distinction more marked 


It was this superiority over others that | | others ; while a man is no less manly for having 


warm feelings to hold in check, while he thinks 
whether he should mové in the direction of his feel- 


After being | was sure that as yet he knew nothing as he ought to | ings or against them. 
caught in a violent storm, and coming safely cut of | know it. 


it, a teacher said, “ You see, the Lord took care of! between the wise man and the unwise, than the line | ing as a matter of life work, was impressed by the 


A teacher whose profession necessitated his think- 
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lack of thinking on the part of the bright-minded 
pupils in his Sunday-school class, Trying to arouse 
their thought, he. explained what “thinking” in- 
volved, and then he offered a reward to every one of 
them who, during the next week, would take any 
single subject and think on it deliberately and con- 
secutively for five minutes, and would report to him 
the result the next Sunday. Not one of his ten 
pupils was a claimant for the reward at the close of 
the week. The truth was, they did not know how 
to think, and so they could make no experiments in 
that line. 

A gentleman was talking with a youth who had 
acted impulsively in a matter of importance, and he 
asked the youth whether he had thought of this 
thing, and of that thing, and of another thing (all of 
these things being clearly within reach of his mind), 
in connection with it before he had acted. The 
youth said he had not. “Did you do any thinking 
on the subject before acting, or did you simply act on 
the impulse of the moment?” asked the gentleman. 
And the answer came back after a little reflection, “I 
can’t say I did think.” “ Well, now one question more,” 
said the gentleman. “Did you ever think, in your 
life? I don’t mean did you ever allow loose thoughts 
to run through the sluice-pipes of your mind, but did 
you ever take a subject, and think of it deliberately, 
in its every aspect, before deciding to do what you 
ought to do, all things considered?” After a few 
minutes’ struggle with his memory, the ingenuous 
youth replied, “I can’t say that I ever did.” “ Well, 
now,” said the gentleman, “there’s a point that’s 
worth your thinking about. Before you act again on 
any such question as this, stop and think. Think 
* the whole thing over, regardless of your first impres- 
sions, and when you finally act, be sure that you can 
give a reason for your acting to one who asks you 
about it.” That was a beginning of new life to that 
youth, and the world has felt his thinking since then ; 
for he lives to think and to do, and to affect the 
world’s thinking and doing. It is a pity that there 
are not more persons learning to think, as he learned. 

A man may think concerning his political party 
affjiations, and may vote in accordance with his 
thoughts; but, as a rule, a man is more given to feel- 
ing than to thinking on this subject, and his votes.are 
ordinarily a result of his feeling, and not of his think- 
ing. It is much the same in the realm of, religious 
opinion. ‘‘ Man comes to his religion oftener through 
his passions than his intellect,” it has been said; and 
when you hear a man declare himself with vehemence 
as a champion of, or as opposed to, a well-known de- 
nomination of Christians, or for or against a venerable 
creed just as it stands, you can be sure that he has 
positive feelings on that point; but you have no reason 
to suppose tuat he has thought on the subject deliber- 
ately. Feeling has its place as a factor in human 
action; and it is right for a man to allow feeling to 
sway him, in a matter which he has no call or occasion 
to think about. But feeling is not thinking; and 
when thinking is called for, feeling cannot take its 
place. 

In the National Congress there came up for discus- 
sion a question which aroused strong sectional feel- 
ing, and which again divided men of the same sec- 
tion. A gentleman who felt deeply on this subject 
wrote, in warmth and indignation concerning it, to 
the Congressman from his district. His letter began 
somewhat in this way: “My dear General: I am 
“boiling over with feeling, and I want you to know it. 
I’m too much excited to think, and I’m in too much 
of a hurry to wait until I get cool. I’m going to 
write to you nov; just as I feel, and you can take my 
letter for what it is worth, knowing that it is prompted 
by feeling, and not by thinking.” In response to 
this letter, there came a reply from the Congressman, 
saying that he was glad to get just such letters as that; 
for it showed him how his constituents felt, and that 
that was something which he ought to know. The 
thinking on the subject he and his fellow-legislators 
could attend to; but he and they must depend on 





outsiders for an estimate of the measure of feeling 
aroused on a question at issue. That was a fair 
distinction between thinking and feeling; but not 
every man makes the distinction, or realizes that his 
feelings are uninfluenced by any thinking on a 
subject that he writes or speaks about. 

In nine cases out of ten, a man who enters on a 
discussion with his fellow-man, on any subject what- 
soever, is influenced by his feelings, instead of by his 
thinking, in the prosecution of that discussion. And 
so long as his feelings sway him, thinking is an im- 
possibility with him. He may be moved to feeling 
by the fact that the question involves some real or 
supposed reflection on his course of personal conduct, 
or that it seems to affect the interests or reputation 
of some one very dear to him, or that it runs athwart 
his party or denominational prejudices, or that it tends 
to disturb his traditional views or opinions on cher- 
ished themes, or that in some way it is taken out of 
the realm of cold intellect, and is plunged into the 
raging sea of sensation and emotion. Unless he can 
separate his thinking from his feeling, and can look 
at the question as one in which he has no personal 
interest beyond a supreme desire to learn what is 
truth, he cannot discuss that question fairly, or be a 
true gainer from anything that is said concerning it 
by himself or by his fellow. 

He who finds himself accustomed to show sharp- 
ness in debate, or to make reflections upon the spiric 
or motive of his opponent in discussion, or to a desire 
to get the upper hand in controversy, may be sure 
that he is moved by feeling rather than by thinking; 
and that the first thing for him to do is to learn how 
to think. He needs to check himself at the very out- 
set of his every discussion, and to say determinedly 
to himself: “ Now I must repress all mere feeling on 
this subject, and must devote myself to thinking. 
What is the main point that is pressed by my oppo- 
nent? What can he say for it? How much is there 
in what he says for it? What would follow in my 
mind if that which he says of it were found to be 
true? Is there a clear answer to his claim? What 
is that answer? Can I make that answer clear to 
him?” And so, step by step, he is to think of the 
subject, apart from his feeling, or the other man’s 
feeling, concerning it. And if at any point he finds 
himself indulging in a personal fling at the one with 
whom he discusses, he may know that he has not yet 
learned to think, or to allow thought to have the first 
place in his mind while he is trying to think. 

Thinking belongs to the world’s select few. He 
who has learned how to think has a place above his 
fellows generally. He does not need to have any 
less of feeling because he thinks; but he does need to 
have his feelings so in control that they shall not in- 
terfere with his thinking, and that they shall be in 
readiness to use in that direction that his best think- 
ing has shown him is the right direction. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


A great deal depends on the sense in which a man 
uses a term that has been employed for centuries in 
ecclesiastical or theological controversy. Take, for ex- 
ample, the word “church.” It may mean a building set 
apart for religious worship, or, again, an organized body 
of worshipers in a given locality, or, again, an entife de- 
nomination of worshipers, or, again, the whole body of 
Christian believers, or, yet again, any one of a half- 
dozen other things. As a matter of course,a man is 
liable to be misunderstood in his use of such a word by 
th®&e who do not stop to think of his special meaning in 
the case at issue. Bishop Warren recently referred to 
the Methodist Church as “a single church,” and this 
reference has mystified readers by the score. A Nebraska 
correspondent writes in astonishment to say: 

In your issue of June 25, Bishop H. W. Warren says: “I 
know a single church that, for ten years past, has had more 
than three thousand conversions every week in its Sunday- 
schools, , Three thousand five hundred for every Sunday of 
the past year.” 
for one year of fifty-two weeks equals 156,000; at the same 
ratio, for ten years, it would be 1,560,000; add to that the year 





Is there not some mistake? Three thousand | 


This really seems an immense work, and, if there is no mistake, 
the secret of such a vast amount of good ought to be sown broad. 
east throughout Christendom, 


From Wisconsin there comes a similar letter: 


You will pardon me for asking a question in reference toa 
statement made by Bishop Warren, in his Teaching Points, 
where, if I read aright, he says : “I know a single church that, 
for ten years past, has had more than three thousand conver- 
sions every week in its schools. Three thousand five hundred 
for every Sunday of the past year.” If I reckon right, that 
will make 182,000 in one year. I thought I must have read 
wrong, or there was a mistake in the printing or elsewhere; 
and, if not, I would ask where that church was or is, and if all 
those scholars were brought into that church, and how they 
seated them all, I hope to see an explanation. 


And a New Jersey lawyer is still more bewildered, 
in that he reads Bishop Warren’s statement as applicable 
to a single Sunday-school. He says: 


Bishop Warren says he knows a Sunday-school where con- 
versions were over three thousand five hundred every Sabbath 
for the last year. Can you tell me where itis? 


“A single church” is not necessarily a single church- 
building, or a single local body of believers, or a single 
Sunday-school; but it may be a single denomination of 
Christians, and it was doubtless in that sense that Bishop 
Warren employed the term. 


There are few points more knotty than those which 
chronology presents. In this respect the Bible is not an 
exception in historical literature. The moment the 
student makes up his mind to know exactly the day and 
date of any series,of events, even in modern history, he 
finds that nothing less than a file of a contemporary 
newspaper, and not always that, will suffice for his pur- 
pose. Take as instances the disputes as to the chro- 
nology of the two abdications of Charles V., and of the 
adoption of the Declaration of Independence in the Con- 
tinental Congress. Several correspondents raise the ques- 
tion as to what day of the week Pentecost fellon. One 
in Tennessee writes : 


In the lesson for July 10, speaking of the time of the inci- 
dents of the lesson, you say, “ Probably on the first day of the 
week, though some think it was on the Jewish sabbath.” 
Kindly allow me space to say a word. The Gospels agree that 
Christ’s resurrection took place on the first day of the week. 
In Acts 1: 3 we learn that the Lord was seen forty days after 
that event. Pentecost, or the fiftieth day, always followed the 
sabbath, as we learn from Leviticus 23 : 15: “And ye shall 
count unto you from the morrow after the sabbath.” The count 
continued unto the “‘ morrow after the seventh sabbath.” It 
began with the first day, and ended with the same. The day 
of Pentecost must have followed immediately after the sabbath 
all through the Mosaic dispensation. The day of Pentecost 
(that is, the “morrow after the sabbath”’), having “ fully come,” 
the descent of the Holy Spirit occurs. 

A New Jersey correspondent writes : 

Is it right to say that the descent of the Spirit was “ ten days 
after the ascension,” as in Lesson Surroundings? From the 
second day of the Passover, the day of the waving of the sheaf, 
to the Pentecost was really forty-nine days. Christ’s resurrec- 
tion was on the third day of the Passover. He was seen forty 
days, making forty-one of the forty-nine between the waving of 
the Passover sheaf and the Pentecost, and leaving but eight 
days before the Pentecost; certainly, at the farthest stretch, 
but nine days can be counted between these two lessons. I see 
Dr. Dwight says “ ten days,” and so do the Westminster Helps; 
but are they right? 

As the feast of Pentecost was a Jewish feast, the 
natural way to dispose of the difficulty is by an examina- 
tion of the Jewish calendar as it stood in New Testament 
times. But—as Schiirer shows—there were two parties 
among the Jews as to the proper date for its observance. 
The Pharisees, represented in later times by the Tal- 
mudic rabbis, held that Pentecost, which marked the 
close of the harvest, should fall on the first Jewish sab- 
bath in the month Sivan. The Sadducees, or at least a 
party among them, standing on what seems the plain, 
meaning of Leviticus 23: 15, held that the feast should 
fall on the day following, which is the Christian Sunday. 
Both agreed that the day should be fifty days after the 
presentation of the sheaf of first-fruits at the Passover 
festival, but they disagreed as to whether the sabbath 
or the day after it was the right day for this offering. As 
the Sadducees were in control of the temple services at, 
this time, it is not an unfair assumption that Pentecost, 


| fell on the first day of the week, and not on the seventh. 


As to the interval between the ascension and Pentecost, 
it is to be borne in mind that the fifty days were counted, 
from the day of the waving of the sheaf of the first-{ruits, 
and not from the first day of the Passover. If this sheaf- 
waving was done in accordance with Sadducean princi- 


last spoken of, which makes 182,000,—a grand totl of 1,742,000. | ples, it coincides with the day of Christ’s resurrection, 
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The forty days of various appearances among his disci- 
ples leaves ten days to elapse between the ascension and 
Pentecost. 








- THE TOUCH OF FAITH. 
BY J. E. RANKIN, LL.D. 


She knew not his person, knew not his face, 

She knew but his mercy, his wonderful grace : 

She knew that he came, by the him of the crowd, 
She knew he drew near where the voices were loud. 


She stole there in weakness, alone and forlorn, 

Hier bosom with passions conflicting all torn ; 

No rush of the crowd her progress could stem; 

“Could I touch,” was her thought, “ of his garment the hem!” 


Male bold by her faith, her despair, her distress, 
She feared not to meet the rude scorn of the press, 
But, timid and trembling, behind him she stole, 
She touched but his robe, and was instantly whole. 


“ Who touched me?” said Jesus, and paused in his way. 

Alas! must she now her life’s sorrow betray ? 

Reluctant, confessing, yes, forward she came, 

Her heart beating quick, her cheek lit with flame. 

“My daughter, my daughter, oh, be not afraid!” 

’T was this that the Master in tenderness said ; 

“ The touch of my garment, which gave thee release, 

Was the touch of thy faith. Go, daughter, in peace.” 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. 





THE TERCENTENARY OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. 


BY THE REV. J. H. BERNARD, D.D. 


In July, 1892, the University of Dublin celebrates her 
three-hundredth birthday, and scholars from all parts 
of the world assemble in‘the metropolis of Ireland to 
offer their congratulations on her past history, and their 
good wishes for her future. Not so old, nor so rich, as 
many colleges at Oxford or Cambridge, the corporation 
of Trinity College, Dublin, is yet one to which any man 
might be proud to belong, when he considers the long 
list of her famous sons, and the remarkable history of 
her steady growth in dignity and usefulness throughout 
three centuries in a country ever torn by faction and dis- 
tracted by party strife, 

Several attempts were made in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries to establish a university in Ireland 
which might bear comparison with the great sister uni- 
versities of the sister kingdom, but it was not until the 
closing years of the reign of Elizabeth that any perma- 
nent result was arrived at. Partly through the political 
intrigues of a sagacious Yorkshire priest, Adam Loftus, 
but mainly through the exertions of a respectable Dub- 
lin family bearing the honored name of Chaloner, a 
royal charter was obtained from the Queen in 1591, and 
a college which was intended, as the charter vaguely 
says, to be mater universitatis (“the mother of a univer- 
sity ”), was established on the site of the old monastery 
of All Hallows. This site was the gift of the corporation 
of the city, and has now become of great value, but in 
those days was worth little. None the less, the college 
will gratefully commemorate, at her Tercentenary Festi- 
val Service, as in days of old, her benefactors, “the 
Lord Mayor and Corporation of the City of Dublin.” 
The worthy aldermen of the day gave as they were able; 
and, whether we have regard to the generosity of the in- 
tention or the magnificence of the result, they deserve to 
be held in grateful remembrance. 

From these small beginnings the college grew, though 
at first but slowly. The number of persons in Ireland in 
the sixteenth century who desired university education 
was not large, and inasmuch as the original foundation 
excluded from its benefits Roman Catholics, who have 
always formed the most considerable section of the popu- 
lation in Ireland, the number of possible aspirants to 
academic distinction was still further reduced. But 
amiong the first batch of students who matriculated at 
the new college was a boy afterwards known throughout 
Europe as the greatest scholar of his time,—James 
Ussher, Archbishop of Armagh. His curious and exact 
learning fixed the attention of learned men thus early 
upon the little college that he claimed as his alma mater ; 
and, though he is now best known, perhaps, as the 
originator of the system of chronology with which the 
margins of our ordinary English Bibles are furnished, 
‘yet he has many more serious and really valuable claims 
to the veneration of students of Holy Scripture. He was 
one of the few men of his day who interested himself in 
textual criticism ; and the number of ancient manuscripts, 
both Syriac and Greek, that he collected and collated 
during his lifetime would stock a good-sized book-case. 


He would no doubt have been provost of the college, had 
he not received ecclesiasticAl preferment early in life; 
and it may be doubted whether the gain to the Church 
by his episcopal labors was not tod dearly paid for by 
the loss of his wise counsels during the internal dissen- 
sions that continued throughout the opening decades of 
the seventeenth century. The early provosts were im- 
ported from England, and in many cases they proved 
themselves incapable of understanding the Irish charac- 
ter or the conditions of Irish education. 

The students at this period were mostly mere boys, and 
they seem to have needed the restraints that we are more 
accustomed to associate with school than with college 
life. For instance, here is an entry from the Book of 
Censures in the time of Provost Temple (1617): “T. Cuff 
and J. Travers, for their irreverent and savage carriage in 
the presence of Sir John King, to make three public ac- 
knowledgments of their faults at three several times in 
the hall; to forbear going out into town for six months, 
except to hear sermons; and for six months not to keep 
company with each other. Cuff, for wounding with a 
knife the scullion of the kitchen, to lose his privilege 
of adult age, and to rest subject to the rod until he 
graduates,” 

But despite these frolics, serious pursuits were not 
neglected. Hebrew and Greek were read by divinity 
students, and the study of the Irish language was en- 
couraged by successive provosts, notably by Provost 
Bedell. Mathematics was little thought of until late in 
the eighteenth century. In this Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, but followed the example of the more ancient seats 
of learning throughout Europe. Logic and metaphysics 
always formed part of the curriculum, and Locke’s Es- 
say, adopted as a text-book shortly after its publication 
(1692), has ever since remained in the philosophical 
courses as a subject of study. But Locke’s work is con- 
nected in another way with the history of Trinity Col- 
lege. It was from it that George Berkeley derived his 
first notions of psychology, and the idealist philosophy 
with which Berkeley astonished the thinking world of the 
early eighteenth century was the natural outcome of the 
development of Lockian principles. ‘‘ When Bishop 
Berkeley,” sang Byron, “said there was no matter, ’twas 
no matter what he said.” And, though this simple and 
easy dismissal of a system so foreign to the instincts of 
mankind has always been popular, yet thoughtful minds 
ever since look back to Berkeley as, through Hume, the 
father of modern philosophy. 

How Bishop Berkeley’s chivalrous efforts to found a 
college in the Bermudas for the benefit of the native 
population fell through for want of funds and helpers, 
cannot be told here, for want of space; but there is no 
chapter in the history of philanthropy more deeply in- 
teresting than the account of the struggles of Dean 
Berkeley, as he then was, and his devoted friends, to 
carry on their self-imposed task in the cause of humanity 
far away from home and kindred. 

Other names not unknown in the early days of the 
college are those of William Congreve, the dramatist, 
now best remembered as the author of the often parodied 
lines, ‘‘ Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast;”’ 
of Dudley Loftus, the Orientalist; of Nahum Tate, the 
versifier of the Psalms, and poet laureate of his genera- 
tion. But none of these names are so familiar as those 
of the men of the eighteenth century. Take him all 
around, George Berkeley was probably the greatest 
genius that the University of Dublin ever produced; 
but his works are ** caviare to the general.”’ 

For one reader of Berkeley there are a hundred readers 
of Burke, there are a thousand readers of Swift or of 
Goldsmith. “Gulliver's Travels” and “The Vicar of 
Wakefield” are probably as well known as any works 
produced in the English language in the eighteenth 
century. Swift is peculiarly associated with Dublin; 
indeed, the only piece of church preferment that ever 
fell to him was the deanery of St. Patrick’s Cathedral,— 
that stately church where his bones still rest, uwbi saeva 
indignatio cor ulterius lacerare nequit, as his mournful 
epitaph still records. Poor Swift! Understood but im- 
perfectly by the men of his own generation, and still 
less by ourselves, his life and character furnish one of 
the saddest and most perplexing problems which meet 
| the student of literary history. His academic career 
| was not brilliant; but it speaks well of the acumen of 
| the college dons who were responsible for the discipline of 
| that way ward intAlect, that, in an old document preserved 
| in the archives, it is recorded of “Swift, Jon.,” that his 

mathematics were “poor,” his classics “ middling,” but 
| his essay “very good.” The only reminder from old 
times of Goldsmith shat remains is a bit of glass out of 
the window of his former chamber, with his name cut 
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thereon in bold characters; but a few years ago a noble 
statue of him was erected in front of the college, where, 
along with Burke and opposite to Grattan, he is por- 
trayed in bronze only less lasting than the writings 
with which he has charmed the English-speaking 
world, 

It would not be of general interest to continue to note 
the names of the first magnitude that appear in the 
matriculation books of the college. Flood the orator, 
Hamilton the mathematician, Barrett the eccentric Ori- 
entalist, Hincks the decipherer of cuneiform writiny, 
Molyneux the correspondent of Descartes, were all 
well-known men who left their mark; but-it would be 
of little service to apportion with precision their meed 
of praise. The visitor to Dublin will see their pictures 
and busts in the examination theater or the library, but 
unless he be specially conversant with the life-work of 
each, he will not be curious to make inquiry into their 
antecedents. To such a visitor, the first thing that will 
strike him, especially if he be fresh from Oxford or 
Cambridge, is the stateliness of the college buildings 
and the spaciousness of the courts, The library will 
bear comparison with any building devoted to a similar 
purpose in Europe, and the area covered by the quad- 
rangles is noteworthy when it is remembeted that 
Trinity College stands in the midst of a crowded city, 
where every square foot of land is of great commercial 
value. 

The foreign visitor will also be shown the college 
plate, much of which is worth seeing. The mace, the 
loving-cups (each with its own history or legend), the 
great silver bowls which almost speak of the hospitality 
of days of yore, when the measure of a man’s sociability 
was his capacity for consumption of punch; these are 
displayed daily at dinner in the Commons Hall. There 
was a pious custom formerly, that each student on gradu- 
ating should leave behind him a piece of plate as a me- 
mento of his undergraduate days,—a custom which is 
now unhappily more honored in the breach than in the 
observance, 

These old traditions are beyond price in a great insti- 
tution, and it is mournful to see them dying away with 
the growth of the modern utilitarian spirit, We havea 
cup, for instance (used every day), given by Lord Mern- 
ington, once professor of music, who was the father of 
the great Duke of Wellington; we have Ussher’s books; 
we have the original manuscript of Berkeley’s ‘‘ Princi- 
ples of Human Knowledge;” we still recite before the 
“commons” dinner the Latin grace prescribed in the 
Caroline statutes, and commemorate our benefactors: - 
“* Elizabetha regina hujus collegii conditrice, Jacobo ejusdem 
munificentissimo auctore, Carolo conservatore, caeterisque 
benefactoribus nostris.”” We still show the old mulberry- 
tree in the fellows’ garden, old when the college was 
founded, and it stood in the orchard of the monastery of 
All Hallows; we can still drink of the water (though 
few of us do) where St. Patrick is said to have baptized 
multitudes of our heathen forefathers. 

These traditions are worth more than buildings, than 
money, ay, than present reputation, though it seem ab- 
surd to say so; for the very life of an old institution 
consists in the ever-present consciousness of its con- 
tinuity with a past of splendid traditions, of an inher- 
itance of which it is the duty and the privilege of the 
men of to-day to pass on unimpaired. And it is these 
legends (idle, and without monetary value, if you will) 
that keep alive and foster this,feeling of continuity, 
You cannot invent them to order; they are a slow growth, 
and, be it observed, they never grow except where there . 
is preserved the remembrance of an honorable past. 

Of the present condition and prospects of Trinity Col- 
lege it is not fitting for a member of the corporation to 
speak. There are about twelve hundred students on her 
books, of all religious denominations, She has schools 
of divinity, medicine, law, and engineering; but as yet 
she has not forgotten that her main business, the chief 
function of a university, is to give a liberal education in 
arts, to train men not so much to be good lawyers, doc- 
tors, or parsons, as to be gentlemen and scholars. 

Trinity College, Dublin. 





GLEANINGS FROM A NEW BIBLE-SCHOOL. 


BY THE REV. J. A. DAVIS. 


About eight years ago, a number of foreign mission- 
aries met at a Niagara Falls camp-meeting, and organized 
an International Missionary Union. Their purpose was 
simply mutual help and fellowship, but Providence seems 
to have had another plan before them. That plan can- 
not yet be outlined, though some features of it may be 





seen. Among others is one to throw new light on the 
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Bible, and another to bring to light new evidences of its 
truths. As this part seems a school taught by teachers 
who are making original research, it is impossible to out- 
line the lessons, or to foretell them except by conjec- 
ture. A few facts, however, may be learned from the 
teachers and meetings of the Union at Clifton Springs, 
June 8-15, 1892. 

There were nearly a hundred teachers, men and women. 
These came from nearly every prominent heathen coun- 
try of the globe, as well as from Christian lands. There 
were representatives from Assam and Africa, Burma, 
Bulgaria, and Britain, China, Canada, and Central 
America, India, Italy, and Japan, the extreme of North 
America, Mexico, and South America, of Persia and 
Turkey, Siam and Syria. Some of these had but just 
returned for their first furlough, while others have 
spent nearly, if not quite, half a century in the lands of 
research, 

Students of the sacred books of the Persian and the 
Hindoo, of the classics of China and other nations, in 
the language of the writers, they were able to speak with 
authority. Having seen the customs of the people, and 
learned the old traditions from the lips of those most 
familiar with them, they knew whereof they spake. 
Careful in their studies, with time and opportunity to 
verify their conclusions, they were teachers worthy of 
confidence. 

A few of their teachings of interest to the Bible stu- 
dent are given, as an indication of the lessons that may 
be learned in this school. 


DEMONIACAL POSSESSIONS, 


There are men, wise and careful, who deny that demons 
ever took possession of human bodies, They doubt, if 
they do not deny, that any supernatural power ever af- 
fects the body, and suppose themselves able to explain 
such manifestations as the evangelists describe. Such 
men might have found great difficulties in the way, had 
they attempted to explain some phenomena described at 
the late meeting of the Union. 

Men from among the Indians of North America, and the 
people of Mexico, from Burma and India, China and 
Africa, declared that the natives believe in demoniacal 
possessions, They described the phenomena connected 
with such possessions, and the listener was struck with 
the resemblance between their descriptions and those of 
the evangelists. While the teachers hesitate to ascribe the 
manifestations to the power of demons, they seemed un- 
able to give any other satisfactory explanation. One 
who had made these phenomena a subject of careful 
study was ready to admit that there was something 
supernatural about them, That man has prepared a 
book, nearly ready for the press, giving in detail these 
manifestations. 

Though the victim of the supposed demon may resist 

the attack to his utmost, he usually is forced to yield, 
and, when controlled by the spirit, he loses his own will, 
consciousness, and even his own identity. Remedies as 
well as preventives seem powerless, The people recog- 
nize their hopelessness when assailed, or seek in vain for 
deliverance. 
_ But from two countries, Africa and China, came testi- 
mony that the same name that controlled the demons in 
the days of the evangelists is the terror of the supposed 
demons now. In some parts of China the people have 
learned the power of the name of Jesus over these 
strange influences; and, to escape them, they have be- 
come Christians, 

Whenever the person assailed seeks the Saviour, the 
supposed demon leaves; nor has a Christian been known 
to become subject to these influences, if ever he is 
assailed by them, Yet, if any return to idolatry, they 
may become victims. In fact, instances were given 
“where the same phenomena reappeared in the one who 
turned away from the gospel. 

So convinced are many of the Chinese that their only 
safety from demon assaults lies in Christianity, that num- 
bers of them have become Christians to escape these 
strange and to them terrible influences, 

It is but just to the missionaries to say that, while a 
very few accept the supernatural as an explanation of 
those strange phenomena, and others deny that there is 
anything supernatural about them, many occupy the 
positions of silent students, 


BIBLE CUSTOMS. 

It is,.of course, to be expected that laborers in Bible 
Jands will be familiar with Bible customs; but who would 
expect a missionary from Africa to tell that the dark 
races have religious customs similar to those of ancient 
Israel ? 


Zululand in Africa and the Karens of Burma are found 
religious ceremonies practided to-day which remind of 
Israel three thousand years ago. The Karens have a 
priesthood, and they offer sacrifices to a great Spirit, 
whom they regard with devout reverence. This Being 
they call by a name that, to the Hebrew scholar, sounds 
almost exactly like “Jehovah.” The Zulu practices cir- 
cumcision, refuses to eat the flesh of swine, and each 
year he sends out into the wilderness, by proper per- 
son, not a scapegoat, but a cock, to bear away the gin of 
the people. Annually the maidens visit the hills, to 
bewail one of their own who at some time was sent into 
exile, or to even a worse fate. 


REMARKABLE TRADITION, 


Among the tribes just mentioned, missionaries have 
found traditions that are so like the Bible narrative that 
they must have had acommon origin. The Karen and 
the Zulu tell the story of the deluge, as do natives of 
Africa’s western coast. This, by the way, is contrary to 
the supposition (and teaching, too) of many men of 
learning. The Zulu tells that a great man of his race 
once divided the Red Sea, and led, by the path thus made, 
his ancestors. The Karens tell the story of creation, and 
describe their first parents, whom they call Adam and 
Eve, as living in the garden of Eden, sinless and happy. 
They likewise tell the story of the fall, and declare that 
their race has been sinful and miserable ever since. ' 
Because of their transgressions, the great Jehovah ig- 
nores them ; and, to save themselves from the malignant 
power of demons, they are obliged to worship and sacri- 
fice to these spirits of evil. 


REMARKABLE EXPERIENCES, 


Some of the experiences related remind of the days of 
Elijah and Daniel, of Peter and Paul, of prayer and 
miracle. 

Years ago, in the Baptist mission among the Telugus, 
there seemed no results after many years of effort, and 
the directors determined to abandon the field. They 
asked the advice of the Rev. Dr. Jewett, who, with his 
wife, had toiled so long in vain there, and added that 
they proposed giving up the work. The good man re- 
plied that they must do as seemed best to them, but, as 
for him, he intended to return and continue his labors 
among the Telugus, , 

Well,” was the answer, “if you will go back, we 
must send a younger man along to give you Christian 
burial when your life ends;” and they commissioned 
Rev. J. 8. Clough to accompany him. 

Again were years of almost fruitless toil given to the 
field. But the work was not in vain. The sublime faith 
of the venerable man and his heroic wife was not for- 
gotten by God. To-day forty-seven thousand converts in 
that mission testify to the faith of the noble pair. Dur- 
ing the past vear, nineteen thousand were baptized in the 
mission-field which, but for their obstinate faith, might 
have been to-day an abandoned mission. 

In Burma a murderous, marauding tribe of Karens 
stood in the way of gospel progress, and workers were 
afraid to approach them. A young preacher, a recent 
convert, determined, in face of the warning that he was 
going to his death, to preach to them the gospel. Reach- 
ing one of their villages, he was stopped as aspy. He 
answered that spies unarmed would not approach ene- 
mies; then, without waiting for a reply, he took out a 
hymn-book, and sang a gospel song. While listening, 
the savages wére convinced that he was not a foe, so 
invited him to their homes. There he preached the 
Word of life to willing listeners. As the young man 
continued with them, one by one they yielded to the 
truth, and accepted the God he presented. In a few 
years a Christian church in their village, instead of 
demon worship, revealed the change in the once savage 
people. And those once possessed by a spirit akin-to 
demons were sitting clothed, and in their right minds, 
learning of Jesus. 

When these became Christians, another savage tribe, 
angry at their prosperity, visited their homes while most 
of the people were at church, and took away two chil- 
dren. A deputation demanding the return of the stolen 
ones was answered that by ransom, by battle, or by the 
power of their new God only, could those children be 
regained. They added that they meant to see if the 
God of foreigners was a live or a dead God, and mightier 
than they, or weaker. A second deputation was sent 
back with the warning that, if the®demand for the 
children was made again, those who made it should suffer 
death. The Christians, in their distress, turned to God 
in prayer. 

Meanwhile the wife of the savage chief warned him 





Yet, among tribes as widely separated as those of 


God of foreigners. This aroused the fears of the savage, 
and he sent word that the Christians might come for 
their children. Fearing an ambuscade, the friends of 
the missing ones dared not go, until’a preacher said that 
he would lead them to death, if that be their fate, or to 
the rescue of the children. A few accompanied the brave 
man. As the party, armed for emergencies, left, those 
who remained gathered in the chapel for an all-night 
meeting, to pray for the rescue of the children and 
the safety of those who had gone on the dangerous 
mission. ° 

The Christians were met without the village by an 
armed body of savages, and a fight seemed certain. In- 
stead of war the Christians offered peace, but in a gospel 
song. The foes listened, and then asked the singers to 
sit down and talk. Accepting the invitation, the leader 
told the story of the conversion of his people, and the 
prosperity that had come to them since, and ascribed all 
to the mighty God whom they worshiped. When the 
story ended, the chief said, 

“Take your children. The God who does so much for 
you must not be my enemy.” 

When daylight came, the worshipers heard gunshots, 
and, suddenly ending their supplications, they hurried 
to the door to see who was coming. There was every 
member of the rescuing party; and, sitting on the back 
of the leader, was one of the children, and riding tri- 
umphantly on the shoulders of another was the other. 
Before taking the little ones to their homes, all the 
inhabitants entered the chapel, set the children on 
the platform, and offered thanks to God for hearing the 
prayers of Karens as well as of white men, and for rescu- 
ing their children from death. .Two weeks later that 
savage tribe sent for teachers, and announced that they 
meant to serve the God who not only rescued captives, but 
won the hearts of the captors.» 

Years ago, when seekers for gold thronged into British 
Columbia, and brought with them abandoned Indian 
women, a young Canadian Christian determined to do 
what he could to rescue the fallen. His was the courage 
of a Daniel, and all that courage was needed. In spite 
of opposition he preached the gospel to the vile, and 
they listened. The truth reached hearts, and sinners 
cried for mercy. The young man directed them to the 
Saviour; and one by one the women renounced: their 
evil ways, and, prodigal-like, returned to their distant 
homes up the coast. There they told of the brave 
teacher and his wonderful book. The fathers and 
brothers of those who had come home fitted out an 
immense canoe, and, sailing six hundred miles down the 
coast, sought, found, and carried back with them the 
faithful man. 

Already had the truth, proclaimed by the women, 
begun its work, and the preacher’s was an easy task as 
he led many to the cross. News of this great awaken- 
ing spread far and wide; and natives of Alaska, hearing 
ahout it, came down to see, and satisfy their curiosity, 
Curiosity was changed into anxiety for salvation, and 
they carried back to their fellows the word of warning 
and the word of life. But the people wanted to know 
more, 

Again was the young preacher summoned still farther 
north, into, the country just purchased by the United 
States government. Again he found himself in the 
midst of a mighty awakening, and on his hands was a 
work far beyond his strength. Instead of appealing to 
his countrymen, he sought help from a mission society 
in the United States. But his request was denied. Then 
he applied to another society, and the answer came that 
gave to the Presbyterian Church the Alaska mission. 

Many years ago a missionary in Africa published thé 
story of a Zulu chief. At this gathering that same mis- 
sionary, now.a venerable man, repeated the story. At its 
close a missionary from Turkey arose in the audience, 
and said that that story, read years ago, had made him 
a missionary. , 

This same man said that, some time before, at a mis- 
sionary gathering in Turkey, a stranger sat during the 
conference, which was in a tongue unknown to him, 
looking at the faces of the men whose words he could 
not understand. At the close of the meeting, he called 
the missionary aside, and told him that he wished to 
learn the secret of their happy faces and satisfied spirits. 
He said that, though he understood not a word, he knew 
that they had discovered some remarkable secret, some- 
thing that made them satisfied and happy, and he longed 
to learn the same. ’ 

Then, in the language of the stranger, the missionary 
preached Jesus to him. The man‘of God learned that, 





that he was risking much by thus daring the. mighty 


like the eunuch of old, this stranger had sought, but 
vainly, for Him of whom Isaiah wrote. To lead him 
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to Christ was easy; and soon the stranger went, like the 
eunuch, on his way rejoicing. 

Thus might teaching and incident be repeated as pre- 
sented in that school, but enough have been given to 
convey the writer’s meaning. The term of that school 
begins on the second and closes on the third Wednesday 
of June, of each year, at Clifton Springs, New York. 
The tuition is entirely free, and the lessons unlike those 
of any other school in America. 

Hempstead, N. Y. 





PRIMARY METHODS. 


PROMOTIONS, 


BY ISRAEL P. BLACK. 


The subject of transferring the child from the primary 
department has always been one of serious thought 
and much perplexity to the teacher. I am frequently 
asked to state the “ best methods and plans” to pursue 
in this work. Not being fully persuaded in my own 
mind, I do not feel like finally deciding this subject, 
which is so vital to the religious training of the child at 
this important period, 

Dr. P. 8. Henson, in the Baptist Teacher, some years 
ago, very truly called this period “critical crossings,” 
and said, “Very critical is the transition which, in the 
Sunday-school, is frequently made without much thought 
or care from the primary to the intermediate depart- 
ment,” 

Thesubject properly includes several divisions; namely, 
grading, graded lessons, supplemental lessons, qualifica- 
tions for promotion, and examinations. 

Mrs. W. F. Crafts, some years ago, said of the day- 
school: ‘‘ Definite work to be done in a given space of 
time is laid out for each grade. The accomplishment of 
the curriculum brings about stated times for examina- 
tions, and promotions are made in an orderly rather than 
in a hap-hazard manner.” 

Cannot primary classes and all the other departments 
of the Sunday-school learn from this system of the public 
schools that they need a systematic plan from the founda- 
tion? A child, upon entering the public school, has ever 
before him the incentive of promotion; for this he works 
and studies, and is frequently examined, and then pro- 
moted, Cannot some such system be introduced into 
the Sunday-school, and has not the time arrived for the 
primary department to take the initiative step? 

A teacher writes: “I promote when my scholars are 
ten years of age, and can read in the third reader, and 
have committed to memory certain supplemental lessons, 
and have regularly recited the golden text for at least 
one year.” ¥ 

Perhaps the majority of the most advanced schools 
have about this same method. In theory, I believe 
every child to be promoted should be able to find the 
place, and to read with ease in the Bible. 

First, because a child who cannot read has no place 
in a class where all are expected to have a Bible in the 
hand, and to read from it. ; 

Second: A child should be qualified at the age of ten 
for promotion; to remain beyond this period results in a 
loss of interest on the part of the child. 

Third: A child should have acquired the habit of 
reciting at least one verse every Sabbath; otherwise 
they will find it difficult to take up the allotted task 
of a greater number of verses in the higher depart- 
ments, 

Supplemental lessons are now considered absolutely 
necessary in the primary class under the present system 
of Bible lessons. They include the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Commandments, the Beatitudes, Twenty-third Psalm, 
books of the Bible, names of the apostles, selected verses 
of Scripture, and hymns. 

These should be studied gradually and systematically 
during the time the child is in this class; and exami- 
nations should be held every year, and a final examina- 
tion before promotion. Would it not be quite an 
incentive to the child to study if he knew that promotion 
depended upon a successful examination? A certificate 
of such examination entitling to promotion would, no 
doubt, be a prize of great value for many years. 

I know of teachers who have had these supplemental 
lessons printed, and have also prepared beautiful certifi- 
cates of promotion. 

Teachers should not shrink from undertaking this 
work in addition to the regular lessons. There is ample 
time during the five years that the child is in this class 
to gradually teach every one of these supplemental les- 
sons. Teachers need to bear in mind that the children 
are to be taught, taught, taught the great truths which 


are able “to make them wise unto salvation,” and that 
they should not form the impression that they come to 
Sunday-school to be amused and entertained. 

Therefore, at ten years of age, if not earlier, the child 
should have 

First: Age qualifications, 

Second: Educational qualifications of a secular and 
religious character; and, unless there are unfavorable 
circumstances, the child should (like the young eagles) 
be pushed out of the nest. 

In forming a class for promotion, children of the same 
age and social condition in life should be grouped 
together. I do not believe it is well for the new teacher 
or the new class to be composed of children differing in 
tastes and social life, as they are to become so much like 
asmall family, and in much closer contact with each 
other than they have been in the primary class. Many 
of these children are nearer becoming Christians when 
they leave this department than many are willing to 
believe, and the prime object of the whole work depends 
very much upon the teacher into whose hands they are 
entrusted when leaving this department. 

At this point a serious question meets both the pri- 
mary teacher and the general superintendent—“ Who is 
to be the teacher of this class?” The following method 
has been altogether too prevalent in the past. The 
superintendent says to the primary teacher, “ Miss 
Brown wants a class of little girls from your department. 
I want to interest her in the work, and I wish you would 
select a class as soon as possible.” The primary teacher 
says, “ Yes, I have a class just ready to leave, which you 
can have.” 

It would be much better to say, ‘‘ Does Miss Brown 
know how to teach? Has she had any experience with 
children of this age? Does she love them, and will she 
study to interest and instruct them?” Many superin- 
tendents would most likely reply to this, ‘‘Oh, well! 
Miss Brown has never taught before, but she will do for 
children just out of the primary class; besides, it will do 
her good to teach.” 

The primary teacher unwillingly yieldssto the request of 
the superintendent, and Miss Brown is given the class to 
“practice upon.” Result, the transition is too great, 
Miss Brown fails to interest the children, and in a few 
Sundays they stand around the doorway, gazing wist- 
fully into the old, familiar class-room, and sometimes 
are heard to say, ‘‘Can’t I come back?” Teacher re- 
plies: “Oh, no! you are promoted now. You do not 
want to be put back a grade,—do you?” The child an- 
swers: “No, but I don’t like my new teacher and the 
big school.” 

What was the trouble? Just this,—the teacher was 
not in any way qualified to receive and hold these chil- 
dren, whom the former teacher had been qualifying for 
years for this change. 

Dr. Henson also wisely said: “ In the name of all that 
is tender in childhood and sacred in religion, we protest 
against entrusting these young children to ineompetents., 
Many primary teachers, witnessing this ‘slaughter of the 
innocents,’ this sad misusage of children who have come 
to be very dear to them, are reluctant to part with them 
at all, and so are tempted to plant themselves against 
the door which leads from the primary department, and 
thus to keep the children beneath the sheltering wings 
longer than they should.” 

The question now arises, ‘‘ How can a teacher receive 
the necessary qualification for this work?” 

First: Every school should have a class in which to 
train teachers for this work. 

Second: If such does not exist, a very fair knowledge 
of the method of teaching little ones can be learned by 
occasionally listening to the primary teacher. 

Third: A much better plan is forthe prospective teacher 
to become an assistant in the primary class for several 
weeks or months, and be transferred with the new class 
as their teacher. Work in this class is most excellent 
training for work in the higher departments, as instruc- 
tion in all departments of the school ought to be on the 
same method as that adopted in this department, but in 
higher grades. 

Fourth: Where the new teacher has been selected, and 
has had no experience, and must shortly have charge of 
the class, a good plan is to invite the teacher to sit for 
a few Sundays in the class, with the little group of chil- 
dren selected for fransfer, and become familiar with the 
manner of teaching, and make the acquaintance of the 
children. By the time they are transferred, both teacher 
and scholars are like old friends, and better fitted for 
work in the new department. I have tried both the 





third and fourth plan very often, and know that they 
are quite successful, 








It has become the custom for some teachers to arrange 
a graduating exercise, which includes all the sujple- 
mental lessons and songs that the children have learned 
while connected with the class. Some teachers also 
present the children with a certificate of promotion, and 
deliver a parting address to them. It also adds to the 
interest of the occasion if the general superintendent 
receives the new class in a few words of warm welcome, 
and the whole school joins in a welcome song. Some 
years ago I used for an occasion like this the bymn on 
page 119 in “ Royal Diamonds,” commencing ‘‘ May we 
come into this happy fold?” 

Transfers can be made at any period when the scholars 
are ready, and a suitable teacher can be found; or it 
may add to the interest if this can be done at the com- 
mencement of a year, or at the anniversary season. 

There is much quiet thinking at present over the sub- 
ject of graded lessons for the primary department, either 
in connection with the present International series or 
independent of these selections. When this is accom- — 
plished (as I believe it will be), we shall have the chil- 
dren better prepared for this transfer. What is greatly 
needed is, qualified teachers to receive qualified scholars, 
—the teachers qualified by love for the children, by ex- 
perience in teaching, and by secular and religious knowl- 
edge; the scholars qualified by age, and by educational 
qualifications of a secular and religious character. 

Philadelphia. 





MY MABEL. 
BY MARY C, REYNOLDS. 


She was a dear little four-year-old maiden, with tiny 
mouth and sweet face and very winning ways. Her 
mother was, for a few weeks, a patient in a hospital, 
and, as there was no place there for well children, Mabel 
spent a short time with me. Though I am one of a large 
family, it had been a long time since there were little 
children in the house, and it took me some time to get 
accustomed to the change; but the loving ways, odd 
thoughts, and two or three bits of comfort, that the little 
one unconsciously gave me, more than repaid for the 
little trouble that she made me. She had been care- 
fully taught, and in the morning, before she pushed off 
the bedclothes, she would reverently say this morning 
prayer, speaking very slowly and carefully the second 
word of the last line: 

“ Now I awake an’ see er light, 
’Tis God has kep’ me froo er night; 
To him I lift my voice an’ pray 
?At he will keep me froo er day. 
If I should die afore ’tis done, 
God, ac-cept me froo thy Son.” 


One day she had a hard time. She had a cold, which 
made her fretful and uneasy; house-cleaning was going 
on under unpropitious circumstances, and Mabel could 
have little attention; and then, to make her wo com- 
plete, she burned her hand quite badly. Wet bandages 
holding plenty of soda soon cured the burn, but the day 
had been full of trouble for the little girlie, and tears had 
come often. When at night she stood upon the bed in 
front of me, and put her arms around my neck, as she 
usually did while I unfastened the little garments, I 
asked, “ Mabel, what did make you have such a hard 
time to-day?”’ expecting she would say, “Because my 
cold made me so mizzerble.” But, to my surprise, the 
answer that instantly came was, “‘That old Satan has just 
been bothering me all day.” 

One day my dusky handmaiden and I were busily 
moving furniture from one room to another, and Mabel 
was put in a safe corner, and told to play there, and not 
to talk to us at all. Nancy was strong and willing, but 
too stupid to see quickly how a thing should be done, 
and helpless in an emergency, so I had to do all the 
planning. We were exchanging the bedsteads of two 
rooms, and were taking a clumsy bed-spring from one 
room into the low, narrow hall; and every thought, 
nerve, and muscle were strained to the utmost to keep 
the thing from gouging out the plastering of the low 
ceiling, or smashing the glass doors of the book-case 
near by. 

Just at this critical moment came a request from Mabel 
that I should do something for her, and, amidst our 
tugging and pushing and twisting and holding, I an- 
swered, “I can’t now, Mabel.” Again and again came 
the request, urgently, until, exasperated, I answered 
harshly, “ Mabel, I told you not to speak to me now !” 

’T was the first time that I had spoken crossly to her, 
and the pretty eyes filled with tears, and the puckered 
lips exclaimed sadly, “‘ You don’t love me.” 

“ Ab! yes,” I thought; “that is the way with us. We 
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ask the heavenly Father for some blessing, and, be- 
cause he does not speedily grant it, we say, ‘He doesn’t 
love me,’ ” 

As we sat together one night, the little girl was talk- 
ing about her mama, and she asked: 

“ Has you got a mama?” 

“ Yes, Mabel.” 

“ Where is your mama?” 

“In heaven. God took her to be with him.” 

“ Did she die?” —in awed tones. 

“Yes, Mabel.” 

“ Was it nice for you?” 

“No; it made me so sad.” 

Silence then for a moment, while the busy little brain 
was thinking on. the mystery of the life here and that 
beyond, and then the question, “‘ Was it nice for God?” 

O childie! Did the loving Father himself give that 
thought from your lips to comfort me? 

“Yes, Mabel; very nice for God,” I answered. And 

’ through my tears I thanked him that the choice, sweet, 
Christian character of the dear mother who had so re- 
cently “ gone home” was such that I could know that it 
was “nice for God” to have her with him in loving com- 
panionship “in the morning land,” 

New York City. 
















































FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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HUMBLE HELPERS. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 


“ Though we are only little flowers, 
Among the weeds, along the way, 

Yet we can smile to glad the hours 
God giveth us to stay. 








“We envy not the queenly rose, 
For all her beauty, all her grace, 
While from the dawn till sunset’s close 
We serve, here in our place.” 























“ Though only tiny rills are we, 

And glide not by with mighty sweep, 
Like yonder river, to the sea, 

With torrent strong and deep, 


. 
“To dreamy ferns and listening leaves, 
We whisper in our silvery flow ; 
The best we have the glen receives,— 
We serve as on we go,” 





















































“Though birds, we sing no rapture sweet 
To thrill the arching, azure sky; 

Yet one clear note we may repeat 
To cheer the passer-by. 




















“ Without our voices, would the spring 
Have all its music, pure and strong? 

Whate’er we can we gladly bring,— 
We serve, in humble song.” 


























The stars that gleam all night above, 
The meek-eyed daisies at our feet, 
Are linked as one, within God’s love, 

In service true and sweet. 























: Each in its high or humble sphere, 
Not lowliest nor mightiest, 
They do the Father’s bidding here 
Who give to him their best. 























Oh, humble helpers on life’s way, 
With zeal and love that doth not swerve, 
How sweet to know, from day to day, 
What joy it is to serve ! 


New York City. 



































“TAKE CARE OF NUMBER ONE.” 
BY MARY F, BUTTS. 




















This was a favorite phrase with Fred Ellis. It was on 
his lips whenever he was asked to do a good turn for a 
needy friend or comrade. ‘I would like to help, but it 
is all I can do to take care of number one.” If it wasa 
case of undue advantage in favor of himself, Fred Ellis, 
and to the disadvantage of the person with whom he was 
dealing, he would say in excuse, “ Well, it is my busi- 
ness ws take care of number one; other folks must do the 
same.” 

The phrase was so constantly in use that at last it hap- 
pened that his comrades pretty generally nicknamed 
him ‘‘ Number One,” 

It was in midsummer that rather an exasperating in- 
stance happened of Kred’s fondness for himself. John 
Archer, who was a great favorite with the entire neigh- 




































































serious one, and the boy was confined to the house many 
weeks, 

His friends took it upon themselves to visit him in 
turn, so that no day passed without the pleasure of 
companionship. The boys. carried books and games to 
John’s sick-room, told him all the news, and cheered 
him so-constantly and faithfully that the period of his 
imprisonment could be called almost a happy time, 
There was to be a large temperance meeting in a grove 
a couple of miles from the place where our boys lived. 
They all wished to go, as several distinguished men were 
to speak, and refreshments, including ice-cream and 
lemonade, were to be served on the grounds. 

“‘ Now, Fred Ellis,” said half a dozen of John Archer's 
friends, “it is your turn to stay with John. You've 
shirked going to see him long enough.” 

“ Don’t like being shut up in a hot, stuffy room,” said 
Fred. “That isn’t what this kind of weather is for, I 
guess John can stay alone one day.” 

“He sha’n’t stay alone,” said a chorus of voices, 
expects one of us, and he sha’n't be disappointed,” 

“Oh, very well! Do as you like. I shall look out for 
number one.” 

Arthur Gerrish offered to stay with John, and so the 
matter was settled, 

The day of the mass-meeting hicnal in perfect 
beauty, to the great pleasure of hundreds of people. 
From all over the town folks on foot and dn farm- 
wagons or handsome carriages made their way to the 
beautiful maple grove. There was a great rustling of 
stiffly-starched frocks among the little maidens, and a 
fine display of pretty gowns and bonnets by the young 
girls. The children clustered like bees around the 
lemonade-barrel and the candy-stands, while the young 
men talked in groups of high license and prohibition. 

“I wish Arthur and John could be here,” said Allen 
Peabody to Henry Morrill. “ But where in the world is 
Fred Ellis? I expected to see him the first thing when 
I got here.” 

The absence of Fred was discussed at length, and the 
mystery deepened when Fred’s mother came up to the 
knot of boys, and asked them if they had seen anything 
of her son. 

“He started an hour before we did,” said she, “He 
told me, as he went out, that he was going to stop at 
Mr. Morrill’s.” 

‘**T haven’t seen him to-day, said Henry Morrill, upon 
which the mother went back to her own family group. 

The principal speaker of the day now came forward, 
and the boys forgot every outside interest in his eloquence 
and logic, 

After the speaking was over there was singing by the 
great congregation. The good old rallying temperance 
songs rang out grandly on the pure sparkling air. The 
fresh young voices, joining with the fathers and mothers, 
soared above the waving maples far toward the blue 
heaven, as so many pledges, from hearts filled with a 
pure enthusiasm. In that beautiful place, with the vast 
sky over-reaching them, and all around them the har- 
monious expressions of infinite love and infinite loveli- 
ness, goodness, and purity, seemed not only the better 
part, but the easier part. 

Allen Peabody exchanged meaning glances with his 
friends, and, between the songs, such expressions as these 
passed between the boys: 

“Let’s stand up to these sentiments, fellows, all our 
lives,” 

“T mean to for one. 

**T for another.” 

The mass-meeting was over at last, the lemonade-tub 
had been fiiled and emptied many times, barrels of 
candy had been consumed, and as for crackers and 
cheese, the quantities eaten were beyond belief. The 
people dispersed, carrying on their faces the bright looks 
born of noble emotions. Their higher natures had been 
touched, and they went home with new resolves and a 
keener sense of responsibility. 


i He 


One group of boys made their way along the pleasant 
country road, enjoying their outing in their own way, 
talking, whistling, poking fun at each other, and now 
and then catching a “tag,” and starting off for a chase. 
As they came in sight of a deserted farm-house, standing 
in its green level enclosure, one of them said, stopping 
suddenly, 

“What is that?”’ 

“Why, it’s a voice—a boy’s voice! 
ing for help.” 

“ Listen !”’ said the third speaker. 

The boys held their breath, and listened. 


Hark! It is call- 





borhood, both old and young, had the misfortune to fall 





from a tree, and break his arm. The fracture was a very | 


“So it is!” exclaimed Tom Porter. “See here, boys, 
Keep perfectly quiet. I know where he is.” 

The boys al! looked an interrogation, 

“There’s a well belonging to that old house. I have 
drank water from it many a time—good water, too. But 
it’s perfectly dry now. I tried to get a drink there day 
before yesterday.” 

“Well, what of it?” asked Henry Morrill. 

“What of it? Fred Ellis has fallen into it,” 

This conversation had been carried on in whispers, 
and.-all the time the mysterious voice was calling lustily 
for help. 

The boys had guessed correctly. Fred Ellis was in 
the dry well, a safe prisoner, with nothing to do but look 
out for number one. On his way to the grove he had 
looked for water, and, seeing a frog on a jutting stone 
far down the mossy enclosure, he had amused himself 
by trying to poke the creature with a long willow switch. 
Reaching too far, he pitched head over heels into the well, 
and had, for some hours, been exercising his lungs in the 
attempt to make himself heard by a chance traveler. 

“ Now, listen to me, boys,” said Allen Peabody. ‘‘We 
won’t leave him there too long. But we will give him a 
good scare, and make him promise a few things before 
we haul him up to a level with his betters. Wonder 
what he thinks now about number one?”’ 

In pursuance of this plan the boys went to the edge 
of the well, and peered into it with their bright eyes. 

“ Halloo!” called out one. “ Who’s there?”’ 

“Tt’s me,” came in response. 

‘Bad grammar,” said Tom Porter. 
be one of our acquaintances.” ; 

“Pretty time to talk about grammar!” growled poor 
Fred. ‘“ How’d you like to be down here?”’ 

“Who are you, any way?” asked Allen Peabody. 

“Fred Ellis, you stupid! Climb down to that jutting 
stone, and give me a hand. Be quick about it. I’ve 
been in this hole long enough,” 

“No, you haven’t. If you had been there long enough, 
you would be more polite. We are.all perfectly aston- 
ished to hear you ask for help.” 

**T should like to know why,” said Fred, sullenly. 

‘“* Because you believe in taking care of number one,” 
was the reply. “There’s a good chance down there to 
practice what you preach.” 

“ Oh; conte, tow! What’s the usé of bothering?’ “You 
know you mean to help me out.” 

“Indeed, we couldn’t think of depriving you of such 
a good chance to reflect on your sins.” 

“What have I done?” asked Fred, in tones that began 
to falter. 

“Tt isn’t so much what you’ve done, as what you 
haven’t done,” said Tom Porter. ‘‘ But then that is 
none of our business. Come on, boys. Let’s go 
home.” 

“All right,” ‘enid Allen. “Arthur will be glad to be 
let off, and we promised to tell John all about the mass-, 
meeting. 

A sob came from the frightened boy in the well. He 
had never cared to help other people. Why should the 
boys help him? They had all been so good to John 
Archer! And he had laughed at them, and talked that 
stuff about number one. 

“Yes, iteié stuff,” he reflected there in the twilight of 
his prison. ‘‘’Tisn’t possible to live that way. Every- 
body has got to have help one time or another.” 

“Henry! Allen! don’t leave me,” he called out, in a 
much humbler tone than he had used at first. “If yow 
won’t help me, will you tell ’em at home the fix I’m 
in?” ' 

“We'll take that. into consideration,” said Allen Pea- 
body. 

“You won't ever hear me talking about number one 
again,” said Fred. ‘I see what a shirk I’ve been,” 

“Oh, you do!” said Tom Porter. “‘ Boys, suppose we 
haul him up. No use in frightening his mother; she’s 
nervous enough, any way.” 

“That’s just like you?’ said Fred, “to think of 
mother. Her heart’s bad, you know, and a fright 
wouldn’t help her any. I promise you I will try to 
think of other folks, and what they’d like.” | 

“Hurrah!” The boys gave a shout of approval. 
Then long-legged Tom Jet himself down to the “jutting 


“* Boys, this can’t 


stone,” got a firm foothold, gave his hand to Fred, and 
soon “landed him,” none the worse for his four hours in 
the well. 


Indeed, he was much the better; as his future actions 
proved. When he showed a tendency to backslide, the 
boys recalled him to his better s 2lf-by using the old nick- 
name, Number One. 





“That’s Fred Ellis’s voice,” said Allen Peabody. 


Boothbay Harbor, Me. 
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LESSON: HELPS. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1892.] 











1, July 3.—The Ascension of Christ. Acts 1 : 1-12 
2 July 10.—The Descent of the Spirit.. Acts 2: 1-12 
3. July 17.—The First Christian Chureh Acts 2 : 37-47 
4, July 24.—The Lame Man Healed Acts 3 : 1-16 





5. July 31.—Peter and John Before the Council.......-.............- Acts 4 1 1-18 
6. August 7.—The A posties’ Confidence in God... Acts 4:19-31 











7. August 14.—Ananias and Sapph ra. Acts 5: 1-11 
8. August 21.—The Apostles Per Bivnccrccsncccncense sercessoeenes Acts 5 : 3-41 
9. August 28.—The First Christian Martyr.................. Acts 7 : 54-00; 8:14 
10, September 4.—Philip Preaching at Samaria.. Acts 8 : 5-25 
11, September 11.—Philip and the Ethiopian..................-....00++ Acts 8 ; 26-40 
12, September 18.—Review. 

13. September 25.—The Lord’s Supper Profaned................... 1 Cor, 11 : 20-34 





LESSON VI., SUNDAY, AUGUST 7, 1892. 
Tite: THE APOSTLES’ CONFIDENCE IN GOD. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Acts 4 : 19-31, 

COMMON VERSION. 

19 But Pé’terand John answered 
and said unto them, Whether it 
be right in the sight of God to 
hearken unto you more than unto 


Memory verses: 29-31.) 
REVISED VERSION. 

19 But Peter and John answered 
and said unto them, Whether 
it be right in the sight of God 
to hearken unto you rather 


T.—Num. 13: 17-14:10. Boldness of Caleb and Joshua. 
F.—1 Sam. 17 : 32-54. David's boldness. 

$.—1 Kings 18: 17-40. Elijah’s boldness. 

$.—Matt. $':1-12 Boldness of John the Baptist. 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, BOLDNESS IN PURPOSE, 


1. Calm in Judgment : 
Whether it be right, .. . judge ye (19). 
If it be so, our God . . . is able to deliver us (Dan. 3 : 17). 
I speak as to,wise men ; judge ye what I say (1 Cor, 10 : 15). 
The Lord is my helper; I will not fear (Heb. 13 : 6). 
li. Fixed in Purpose : 
We cannot but speak (20). 


We will not serve thy gods (Dan. 8 : 18). , 
We must obey God rather than men (Acts 5: 
But one thing I do, . .. I press on toward the vl (Phil, 3,: 13, 14), 


LI, Conscious of Sines 
They, when they had further threatened them, let them go (21). 


Ye shall be hated of all men for my name’ s “ses (Matt. 10 : 22). 
Bonds and a — me (Acts 20: 
lamready...todie... forthe name of = Lord Jesus (Acts 21 : 13), 





Il, BOLDNESS IN PRAYER. 
1. Perils Faced ; 

They ... reported all that the chief priests . 
If they have persecuted me, the will also pernneute you (John 15 : 20). 
All that would live godly . all suffer persecution (2 Tim. 3°: 12), 
The time of my departure is Senne (2 Tim, 4 : 6). 

li. Prayer Employed: 

They ... lifted up their voice to God with one accord (24). 

If two of you shall agree, . . . it shall be done for them a. 18 : 19). 


These ail. aoenae ‘steadfastly in hy {= (Acts 1: 
Prayer was ‘made... of the church. .. for him (Acts Lh: : 5). 


. had said (23). 


God, judge ye. 

20 For we cannot but speak the 
things which we have seen and 
heard. 

21 So when they had further 
threatened them, they let them 
go, finding nothing how they 
might punish them, because of 
the people: for all men glorified 
God for that which was done. 

22 For the man was above forty 
years old, on whom this miracle 
of healing was shewed. 

23 { And being let go, they went 
totheirown company, and report- 
ed all that the chief priests and 
elders had said unto them. 

24 Andavhen they heard that, 
they lifted up their voice to God 
with one accord, and said, Lord, 
thou art God, which hast made 
heaven, and earth, and the sea, 
and all that in them is; 

25 Who by the mouth of thy 
servant Dé‘vid hast said, Why did 
the heathen rage, and the people 
imagine vain things? 

26 The kings of the earth stood 
up, and the rulers were gathered 
together against the Lord, and 
against his Christ. 

27 For of a truth against thy 
holy child Jesus, whom thou hast 
anointed, both Hér’od, and Pin’- 
ti-us Pi/late, with the Gén’tiles, 
and the people of Is’ra-el, were 
gathered together, 

28 For to do whatsoever thy 
hand and thy counsel determined 
before to be done. 

29 And now, Lord, behold their 
threatenings: and grant unto thy 
servants, that with all boldness 
they may speak thy word, 

30 By stretching forth thine 
hand to heal; and that signs and 
wonders may be done by the 
name of thy-holy child Jesus. 

$1 { And when they had prayed, 


the place was shaken where they | 


were assembled together; and 
they were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost, and they spake the word 
of God with boldness, 


20 than unto God, judge ye: for 
we cannot but speak the things 

21 which we saw and heard. And 
they, when they had further 
threatened them, let them go, 
finding nothing how they 
might punish them, because of 
the people; forall men glorified 
God for that which was done. 

22 For the man was more than 
forty years old, on whom this 
Imiracle of healing was 
wrought. 

23 And being let go, they came 
to their own company, and re- 
ported all that the chief priests 
and the elders had said unto 

24 them. And they, when they 
heard it, lifted up their voice 
to God with one accord, and 
said, O 2 Lord, *thou that didst 
make the heaven and the earth 
and the sea, and all that in 

25 them is: *who by the Holy 
Ghost, by the mouth of our 
father David thy servant, didst 


say, 

Why did the Gentiles rage, 

And the peoples ‘imagine 
vain things? 

The kings of the earth set 
themselves in array, 

And the rulers were gathered 
together, 

Against the Lord, and against 
his * Anointed : 

27 forofatruth in thiscity against 
thy holy Servant Jesus, whom 
thou didst anoint, both Herod 
and Pontius Pilate, with the 
Gentiles and the peoples of Is- 

28 rael, were gathered together, to 
do whatsoever thy hand and 
thy counsel foreordained to 

29 come to pass, And now, Lord, 
look upon their threatenings : 
and grant unto thy ‘servants 
to speak thy word with all 

30 boldness, while thou stretchest 
forth thy hand to heal; and 
that signs and wonders may be 
done through the name of thy 

31 holy Servant Jesus. And when 
they had prayed, the place was 


(Gen, 82:9 


Himself hath said, 


together (27). 
They took counsel . 


Ye denied t 
3:14, 15). 


That. 
That with all 


Jesus (30). 


1. God their Helper : 


They ... began to 


ve spake the 


Go,... preach . 
Go, 
We waxed bold . 


who decides. 

outflow. 
Verse 21.— 
been? 23.— 


God.” 
to ill news. 


“Grant unto th 


The Lord that delivered ee 


Holy . 


oldnuess . 
Vil. Confirmation Asked : 
That signs und wonders may be done through the name of... 


Iil. 


Verse .0.—‘* We cannot but speak.”’ 
(2) An impulse to be obeyed.—(1) A resistless pressure ; (2) A saving 


* Being let 


mM. Reatieannsnte: Recalled : 
O Lord, thou that didst make : 
O Lord, which saidst unto me, Return.. 


‘ , who < 


I will in no wise fail thee (Heb. 13 : 5). 


IV. Opposition Realized : 
Against thy holy Servant Jesus... 


both . 


. that they might take Jesus (Matt. 26 : 4). 
They rose up. and cast ‘— —_ out of the city (Luke 4 ; 29). 
e . and killed the Prince of life (Acts 


. One, . 


V. Attention implored : 

Now, Lord, look upon their threatenings (29). 
Consider mine affliction and my travail 
Look upou Zion, the city of our solemnities (Isa. 33 : 20). 
Lord, Lord, open to us (Matt. 25 : 11), 
Vi. Boldness Sought. 

Grant unto thy servants to speak . 
Only be sfrong and very courageous (Josh. 1 : 7). 

I may speak bol idly. as I ought to speak i. 6 : 20). 
(Phil. 1 : 20), 


(re. 25: 18). 


. Christ shall be magnifi 


Signs shall follow them that believe (Mark 16 : 17). 
No man can do these signs, . . 
Many wonders and signs were “done 


BOLDNESS IN PREACHING, 


They were ali filled with the Holy Ghost (31). 


Go, and I will be with thy mouth (Exod, 4 : 12). 
It is not ye that speak, but the Spirit (Matt. 10 : 20). 


speak with o.her tongues (Acts 2 : 4). 


i. is His Spokesmen: 


word of God with boldness (31). 


. the preaching that I bid thee (Jonah 38 : 2). 
. and preach the gospel (Mark 16 : 15). 
. to speak unto you the gospel (1 Thess. 2 : 2). 


‘* All men glorified God for that which was done.” 
The works done; (2) The glory rendered. 
go, they came to their own company, and 
— wi (1) Bonds lopsed : ; (2) Fellowship sought ; 

erse 24. —‘*They, when they heard it, lifted up their voice to 
(1) 11l news as a stimulus to prayer; (2) Prayer as an antidote 


. didst say (24, 25). 
. and I will do thee good 


he will deliver me (1 Sam, 17 : 37), 


. were gathered 


. . with all boldness (29). 


. except God be with him (John 8 : 2). 
y the apostles (Acts 2 : 43), 


Verse 19.—‘* Whether it be right in the sight of God, fudge ye.” 
(1) The point at issue; (2) The eye which discerns; (3) The agent 


(1) A message to be spoken; 


(1) 


(3) Facts stated. 


Verse 29.—‘‘ Now, Lord, look upon their threatenings.”’ (1) Worldly 
ragings; (2) Christian supplications ; (3) Divine supervision. 


servants to speak thy word with ull boldness,” 


shaken wherein they were 
gathered together; and they 
were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost, and theyspakethe word 
of God with boldness, 

1Gr. 20r, Master *Or, thou art he that did make 4The Greek 
gext in this clause is somewhat uncertain. 5Or, meditate *Gr. Christ. 
1 Gr. bond-servants. 

The American Revisers would substitute * Holy Spirit” for *‘ Holy 
Ghost” throughout. 














LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: Growth of the Christian Church. 


Go.pEN TExT FOR THE QUARTER: So mightily grew the 
word of God and prevailed.—Acts 19 : 20. 


Lesson Tortc: Manifesting Boldness. 


1. Boldness in Purpose, vs. 19-22. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Boldness in Prayer, vs. 23-30. 
3. Boldness in Preaching, v. 31. 


Gotpen Text: They spake the word of God with boldness, 
—Acts 4 : 31. 


Dari.y Home REaApInNes: 
M.—Acts4:19-31. Manifesting boldness, 


T.—Gen. 18 : 16-33. Abraham’s boldness. 
W.—Exod. 32: 19-35. Boldness of Moses, 





(1) God’s word ; (2) Human messengers; (3) Divine aid. 
Verse 31.—‘' When they had pray ed, the place was shaken.” 

Seeming!y mild measures; (2) 

(2) Power. 


(1) 
vidently great results.—(1) Prayer; 





, LESSON BIBLE READING. 


HOLY BOLDNESS ILLUSTBATED, 


In Abraham (Gen. 18 : 23-38). 

In Jacob (Gen. 82 : 24-28). 

In Moses (Exod, 32 : 31, 32). 

In Caleb (Num. 18 : 27-80; 14 ; 24). 
In Aaron (Num, 16 : 44-48). 

In Joshua (Josh. 5 : 13-15). 

In David (1 Sam. 17 : 45-51). 

In Elijah (1 Kings 18 : 15-18). 

In Peter and John (Acts 4 : 8-13), 
In Paul (Acts 20 : 22-24; 21 : 18), 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—There are none. 

Piaces.—The council chamber, and then the place of as- 
sembly for the apostles. There is nothing to indicate where 
| the latter was. 

Trme.—The same day as the last lesson, in the summer of 
783 A.U.C.; that is, A.D. 30. 

Persons.—The two apostles ; 
tude of the believers. 
IncipENnTs.—Peter and John reply to the sanhedrin, inti- 





the sanhedrin; the multi- 








mating that their message comes from God, and that they 
must speak what they know to be true, They are released, 
since no valid ground for punishing them appears, especially 
since the multitude was aware of the miracle of healing. 
The two apostles rejoin their associates (probably more than 
the other apostles were present); together they make sup- 
plication to God, citing the promise of the second psalm, 
telling of the threatenings made against them, asking courage 
to testify, and that signs may be wrought in the name of Jesus, 
The token that they were heard came in an outward sign; 
and, being filled with the Holy Ghost, they spake with 
boldness. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 19, 20.—But Peter and John answered and said unto 
them, Whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken unto you 
rather than unto God, judge ye: for we cannot but speak the 
things which we saw and heard: The words “ rather than” 
express the idea of the original, which is that of hearkening 
to the rulers’ command, to the exclusion of a hearkening to 
God’s command. The Authorized Version has “ more than,” 
which does not answer fully to the idea. On this verse Meyer 
remarks: “The maxim here expressed takes for granted two 
things as certain; on the one hand, that something is really 
commanded by God ; and, on the other hand, that a demand 
of the rulers does really cancel the command of God, and is 
consequently immoral; in which case the rulers actually and 
wilfully abandon their status as organs of divine ordination, 
and even take up a position antagonistic to God. Only on 
the assumption of this twofold certainty could that principle 
lead Christianity, without reproach of revolution, to victory 
over the world in opposition to the will of the Jewish and 
heathen rulers.” Meyer also makes the very suggestive 
remark, that it is not the magisterial command itself and 
by itself that is divine, but the command for its ob- 
servance is a divine one, which therefore cannot be con- 
nected with immorality without doing away with its very 
idea as divine.—Judge ye: You may settle this question for 
yourselves according to the sound judgment of your own 
minds; for us it is settled,—afier what we have seen and 
heard, we must speak; we cannot do otherwise. The word 
“cannot” here is used of a moral inability or impossibility. 
“The things which we saw and heard,” when we were with 
Jesus before his death. 

Verses 21, 22.—And they, when they had further threatened 
them, let them 99, finding nothing how they might punish them, 
because of the people; for all men glorified God for that which 
was done. For the man was more than forty years old, on whom 
this miracle of healing was wrought: The further threatening 
was in addition to that which is alluded to in verse 17, but 
was doubtless in the same line. They were threatened with 
further judicial action and punishment, but for the time they 
were let go.—Finding nothing how: That is, being able to 
discover no way of punishing them which would not rouse 
the opposition of the people, or stir an excitement among 
them such as would be dangerous. The attitude of the popu- 
lar mind was quite different from that of the rulers’ minds, 
The people glorified God for the notable miracle,—notable 
indeed in view of the age of the man who was healed. Some 
have supposed that there was opposition to extreme measures 
within the sanhedrin itself, from men like Nicodemus. 

Verse 23.—And being let go, they came to their own company, 
and reported all that the chief priests and the elders had said unto 
them: The words “their own company”’ refer to the rest of 
the apostles, or possibly to these and certain other believers 
who had assembled with them. Peter and John gave a full 
report of what had happened. The result, of course, was con- 
tained in what the rulers had said, but the words which they 
had themselves said to the rilers could not have been omitted, 

Verses 24-26.—And they, when they heard it, lifted up their 
voice to God with one accord, and said, O Lord, thou that didst 
make the heaven and the earth and the sea, and all that in them 
is: who by the Holy Ghost, by the mouth of our father David thy 
servant, didst say, Why did the Gentiles rage, and the peoples 
imagine vain things? The kings of the earth set themselves in 
array, and the ru'ers were gathered together, against the Lord, 
and against his Anointed: The apostolic company and those, 
if any, who were with them, were filled with joy and thank- 
fulness as they heard the story from Peter and John. The 
deliverance was a marvelous one; and the evident fear and 
hesitation on the part of the rulers, as to doing anything de- 
cisive, seemed to their minds a proof that God was defending 
his own cause against his enemies. Their prayer of thanks- 
giving expresses itself in words from the Second Psalm, which 
they here apply to Jesus as the Anointed One. The thought 
of the psalm is of the Gentile nations and kings as resisting 
and throwing off the authority of God, and so contending 
against his kingdom and his Anointed One. Mere, of course, 
the Jewish rulers are connected with the Gentiles, at least 
in a certain sense, as we may see from verse 27. Herod and 
Pilate were united with Annas and Caiaphas in the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus. Why this rage and deadly opposition, since 





it is vain and useless? “The Lord shall have them in de 
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rision,” the psalmist adds, in the-words which follow these 
that are here quoted; “I will give thee the nations for 
thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for 
thy possession.” 

Verses 27, 28.—For of a truth-in this city against thy holy 
Servant Jesus, whom thou didst anoint, both Herod and Pontius 
Pilate, with the Gentiles and the peoples of Israel, were gathered 
together, to do whatsoever thy hand and thy counsel foreordained 
to come to pass: The word “for” is immediately connected 
with the preceding verses, and introduces what follows as jus- 
tifying the declaration of the psalm. The words “in this 
city” are not found in the Authorized Version, but are in- 
serted by the Revisers, in accordance with the best ancient 
authorities, The word rendered “Servant” in the Revised 
Version is translated “child” in the Authorized Version. 
Either rendering answers to the original word, but the mean- 
ing in cases like this seems to be “servant.” The Messiah 
was tlie holy Servant of God, sent forth by him in the service 
of his kingdom.— Whom thou didst anoint: This anointing set 
him apart to the great work, and made him King of the 
kingdom. The prominence given here to Herod and Pilate 
is as officers of the Roman government, and thus as the 
authorities of the Gentiles, who co-operated with the Jewish 
rulers in carrying the plans into execution.—TZhe peoples of 
Terael: This phrase is supposed by some to be put in the 
plural form because of the plural “ peoples” in the psalm- 
passage ; by others it is supposed to refer to the multitude of 
Jews who had come to the feast at the time of the crucifixion, 
and among whom there were residents of other countries.— 
To do whatsoever thy hand and thy counsel foreordained: The 
crucifiers of Jesus had their own plan and purpose, but what 
they did was in the course of the fulfilment of that which 
God had predetermined. The “counsel” of God formed the 
divine plan; the ‘‘ hand,” or power, of God accomplished it. 
It is to be observed that “it is not said that God decreed that 
they should do what they did, but, at the most, that they did 
what God had decreed to be done.” The “ counsel” of God 
is his purpose and will, as connected with his wisdom, by 
which he determines what comes to pass, . 

Verses 29, 30.—And now, Lord, look upon their threatenings : 
and grant unto thy servants to speak with all boldness, while thou 
streichest forth thy hand to heal ; and that signs and wonders may 
be done through the name of thy holy Servant Jesus: The word 
rendered “ now,” at the beginning of verse 29, is a peculiar 
one, meaning ‘‘as to the things now present.” In view of 
what they a called to mind and set forth as having taken 
place in the plan and purpose of God, they ask of him what 
they desire and need with reference to the present condition 
of. things. They connect in their prayer the speaking with 
boldness and the healing power from God, thus asking for 
the two gifts which had been realized in the recent experience 
of Peter and John. They pray for a continuance of what 
God had given.—And that signs and wonders; That is, mira- 
cles which shall be proofs of the Divine presence and power. 
—Through the name: As the name of Jesus shall be used 
after the manner in which Peter had used it in the cure of 
the lame man. - 

Verse 31.—And when they had prayed, the place was shaken 
wherein they were gathered together ; and they were all filled with 
the Holy Ghost, and they spake the word of God with boldness? 
The shaking of the place was like the manifestations at the 
first giving of the Spirit,—the sound as of the rushing of a 
mighty wind,—a special divine manifestation connected with 
the new gift. As in the former case, there was, as it were, a 
rushing wind, so now there was as if an earthquake.— They 


* were all filled with the Holy Ghost: That is, the Spirit was so 


poured out upon them that they became endued with a new 
spiritual power. Their prayer was answered, and they were 
enabled to epeak the word with boldness, ‘The place 
wherein they were gathered together” was probably a house 
where the apostles were now atcustomed to meet, and to 
which Peter and John naturally directed their course as soon 
as they were released. The suggestion of this verse as con- 
nected with verse 23, may perhaps be regarded as favoring 
the supposition that the words “their own company” means 
the rest of the apostles, 
Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


Compromise has been dear, in all ages, to souls wanting the 
courage of their convictions, or anxious to save their dignity, 
when retreating from an untenable position. The high court, 
with its tarbaned dignitaries, lay and priestly, were in this 
predicament, and wished, with their whole hearts, that they 
could be clear of the trouble into which they had been 
brought by the hasty zeal of the temple police-superintendent, 
who had clearly made a great mistake in arresting Peter and 
John, however worthy of punishment they might think them 
for their audacious charges against the ec: lesiastical authori- 
ties of having obtained the crucifixion of the Messiah,—an 
accusation beyond measure dangerous, if supported by the 
excitable multitude. 

The two fishermen at their bar were strangely dignified in 


ing them to be clothed with divine authority to speak for 





their bearing, and were evidently sincere, in their belief in 
the crucified man being not only alive again, but exalted by 
God, as a sign of his divinely acknowledged Messiahship, to 
such supreme honor in the heavens that awful miraculous 
power had been vonchsafed him on earth, to lead men to put 
confidence in his claims. Nor was it possible to gainsay the 
fact that a notable miracle had been wrought by the prisoners ; 
for there was the man, now forty years old, known to every 
one in a small place like Jerusalem as having been laid, help- 
lessly cripple, at the temple-gate, as a beggar, from his earliest 
infancy, but now standing perfectly whole beforethem. They 
could only order the apostles to be removed for a time, while 
they consulted on the best course to take in the circumstances. 

The conclusion to which they came was, that they dared 
not do anything to the accused ; for all Jerusalem was at one, 
that a self-evident miracle has been wrought by them, show- 


God; and said they to each other, “we cannot deny it.” 
It would be disastrous to let the matter spread outside Jeru- 
salem, where the power of the priestly authorities over the 
people was comparatively little. The fiery Galileans might, 
if they heard of it, rise against them for having done to death 
a brother Galilean, thus proved to have been the very Mes- 
siah of God. They would threaten them with heavy pun- 
ishment if they spoke any more in this name, and dismiss 
them. Among themselves they would not mention the name 
more definitely; but, calling the apostles before them again, 
they could not omit it, and commanded them not to speak at 
all nor teach in the name of Jesus. 

But Peter and John were not to be so easily got out of the 
way. “We must crave you to judge,” said they, “ whether 
it be right in the sight of God, who sees all things and is our 
Judge, to hearken unto you rather than unto God, For it 
is clear that he desires us to speak and teach in the name of 
Christ, since he has enforced our doing so by this miracle, 
which sets the seal of his approval on us, as his mouthpiece 
to mankind. To obey you will thus be to put aside the com- 
mandment of God; and if you propose this, you must see that 
you at once cease to have any claim to be what you say you 
are, the power’ ordained by him to rule in his name, and 
take up a position in opposition to him.” There was no way 
in which even this renewed audacity could be punished with- 
out the people knowing; so the court had to content itself 
with renewed threats, and order them to be gone. ¢ 

Thus delivered for the time, the apostles forthwith betook 
themselves to the chamber where their brethren were to be 
found, and reported all that the chief priests and elders had 
said to them. The whole story was unspeakably exciting. 
The recent fate of their Lord was still fresh in their thoughts, 
and their whole nature was under the elevating influence of 
the great outpouring of the Holy Spirit on them at Pente- 
cost, everything thus combining to kindle a special fervor in 
all. What so natural as ‘to lift up their voice to God, who 
had done so much for them, and who had shown so strikingly 
that he was with them in his work! One of them therefore 
broke out in earnest prayer, choosing, like a Jew, as the cen- 
ter of his thoughts, a passage from one of the psalms, ad- 
mirably expressing their position, and confidence in Divine 
protection for the future, and applying it directly to their 
lately crucified, but now exalted, Lord. Catching up the 
words as they were uttered, the whole twelve repeated them 
after him with one accord, as Jews still repeat the prayers of 
the synagogue after the reader. “O Lord,” began the leader, 
no doubt with trembling fervency, “thou that didst make the 
heaven and the earth and the sea, and all them that in 
them is: who by the Holy Ghost, by the mouth of our father 
David thy servant, didst say, ’ 

Why did the Gentiles rage, 

And the peoples imagine vain things ? 

The kings of the earth set themselves in array, 
And the rulers were gathered together, 
Against the Lord, and against his Anointed.” 

This quotation is from the Greek version of the Second 
Psalm, which refers, in its historical sense, to the accession of, 
some Jewish king, who is regarded as a type of the Messiah, 
It is not a composition of David, but, even in the opinion of 
most orthodox critics, to be ascribed to some mucli later 
period. The apostles, however, in their prayer, follow only 
the universal opinion of their day in assuming that all the 
psalms of which no one else is specially named as author 
were by him. The words they now quoted were understood 
by them, of Christ, somewhat thus: “ Why did the heathen 
[Romans] rage [against Jesus], and the peoples [or tribes] 
of Israel imagine anything so vain [as that they could hope 
to destroy him]?” The kings of the earth who set them- 
selves against him were represented by Herod, and the rulers 
by Pontius Pilate. These, in their action as his enemies, 
had joined with the heathen and the Jew, against Jehovah 
avd against his Anointed, since Jesus was sent by the Father 
as his Servant and his Messiah. Possibly the Jews are 
spoken of as “the peoples” from the many nationalities 
present when Christ was arraigned, but both this and “the 
tribes” is a fitting sense. 

The prayer goes on to say that the object of their gather- 
ing was to put Christ to death, but that, whatever they 





thought, they were in reality only proceeding to carry out 
what God had “ determined before to be done.” The death 
of their Lord was, in the opinion of the apostles, no chance 
success of hostile fury, but the necessary fulfilment of divine 
preordination, which the individually free will of man was 
made to carry out as an unconscious instrument. How this 
is possible, no one can explain. Still, say the praying 
apostles, it was in reality thus, “And now, Lord,” the cry 
goes on to say, “as concerns us, thy servants, in our present 
troubles, bend thy regard, Lord, toward us, and look on the 
threats of our foes, that they be hindered by thee from carry- 
ing them out; and grant to us apostles, thy bond-servants, 
that we may be so strengthened by thee as never to shrink 
from speaking thy word with the utmost boldness, thou keep- 
ing up our hearts as we do so, by stretching forth thy hand 
to heal the sick, and thus showing that thou art with us, and 
by granting that signs and wonders may be wrought by us, 
through the name of thy holy Servant Jesus, when we call it 
over the diseased or others.” ° 

That this prayer was heard, was forthwith shown; for we 
are told the place where they were gathered was then and 
there shaken by a heaving, or trembling, of the earth, which 
they rightly felt to be an extraordinary sign, granted by God, 
for the very purpose of assuring them that he would ever 
stand by them. It was, indeed, a repetition, in another form, 
of the wonder of Pentecost, and was followed, like that, by an 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit, under the inspiration of which 
the apostles encouraged the multitude who already believed, 
and addressed the people at large with greater boldness 
than ever.” 

Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





THE CHURCH’S ANSWER TO THE 
WORLD'S ASSAULT. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The only chance for persecution to succeed is to strike hard 
and swiftly. If you cannot punish, do not bluster. Idle 
threats only give courage. The rulers betrayed their own 
hesitation when the end of their solemn conclave was but to 
“straitly threaten; ’”’ and less heroic confessors than Peter 
and John would have disregarded the prohibition as mere 
wind. , None the less the attitude of these two Galilean fisher- 
men is noble and singular, when their previous cowardice is 
remembered. This first collision with civil authority gives, 
as has been already noticed, the main lines on which the 
relations of the Church to hostile powers have proceeded ; 
and that representative character is as conspicuous in this 
closing portion as in our last lesson. 

1. The heroic refusal of unlawful obedience. We shall 
probably not do injustice to John if we suppose that Peter 
was spokesman. If so, the contrast of the tone of his answer 
with all previously recorded utterances of his is remarkable. 
Warm-hearted impulsiveness, often wrong-headed and some- 
times illogical, had been their mark ; but here we have calm, 
fixed determination, which, as is usually the case with it, 
wastes no words, but in its very brevity impresses the hearers 
as being immovable. Whence did this man get the power 
to lay down once for all the foundation principles of the 
limits of civil obedience, and of the duty of Christian confes- 
sion? His words take rank with the ever-memorable say- 
ings of thinkers and heroes, from Socrates in his prison 
telling the Athenians that he loved them, but that he must 
“obey God rather than you,” to Luther at Worms with his 
“It is neither safe nor right to do anything against con- 
science. Here I stand; I can do nothing else.. God help 
me. Amen.” And Peter’s words are the first of the series. 

This first instance of persecution ie made the occasion for — 
the clear expression of the great principles which are to 
guide the Church. The answer falls into two parts, in the 
first of which the limits of obedience to civil authority are 
laid down ia such a form as that the very judges must admit 
them, and without reference to persons; and in the second 
a flat refusal of the apostles to obey is given as an irresistible 
necessity. 

It was a bold stroke to appeal to the council for an en- 
dorsement of the principle in verse 19, but it was perfectly 
unanswerable }’ for this tribunal had no other ostensible rea- 
son for existence than to enforce obedience to the law of God, 
and to Peter’s dilemma only one answer was possible. But 
it rested on a bold assumption, which was calculated to irri- 
tate the court ; namely, that there was a blank contradiction 
between their commands and God's, so that to obey the one 
was to disobey the other. When that parting of the ways is 
reached, there remains no doubt gs to which road a religious 
man must take. 

The limits of civil obedience are clearly drawn. It is a 
duty, because “the powers that be are ordained of God,” and 
obedience to them is obedience to him. But if they, tran- 
scending their sphere, claim obedience which can only be 
rendered by disobedience to Him who has appointed them, 
then they are no longer his ministers, and the duty of allegi- 
ance falls away. But there must be a plain conflict of com- 
mands, and we must take care lest we substitute whims and 
fancies of our own for the injunctions of God. Peter was not 
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guided by his own conceptions of duty, but by the distinct 
precept of his Master, which had bid him speak. It is not 
true that it is the cause which makes the martyr, but it is 
true that many good men have made themselves martyrs 
needlessly. This principle is too sharp a weapon to be cause- 
Jessly drawn and brandished. Only an unmistakable opposi- 
tion of commandments warrants its use; and then, he has 
little right to be called Christ’s soldier who keeps it in the 
seabbard. 

The articulate refusal in verse 20 bases itself on the ground 
of irrepressible necessity : “‘ We cannot but speak.” The im- 
mediate application was to the facts of Christ’s life, death, 
and glory. The apostles could not help speaking of these, 
both because that was their commission, and because the 
knowledge of them and of their importance forbade silence. 
The truth implied is of wide reach. Whoever has a real 
personal experience of Christ’s saving power, and has heard 
and seen him, will be irresistibly impelled to impart what he 
has received. Speech is a relief to a full heart. The word, 
concealed in the prophet’s heart, burned there like fire in his 
bones, and hé was weary of forbearing. So it always is with 
deep conviction. Ifa man has never felt that he must speak 
of Christ, he is a very imperfect Christian. The glow of his 
own heart, the pity for men who know him not, his Lerd’s 
command, all concur to compel speech. The full river can- 
not Le dammed up. 

2. ‘The lame and impotent conclusion of the perplexed 
council. How plain the path is when only duty is taken as 
guide, and how vigorously and decisively a man marches 
along it! Peter had no hesitation, and his resolved answer 
comes crashing on a straight course, like a cannon-ball. The 
council had a much more ambiguous oracle to consuit in 
order to settle their course, and they hesitate accordingly, 
and at last do a something which isa nothing. They wanted 
to trim their sails to catch popular favor, and so they could 
not do anything thoroughly. To punish or acquit was the 
only alternative for just judges. But they were not just; and 
as Jesus had been crucified, not because Pilate thought him 
guilty, but to please the people, so his apostles were let off, 
not because they were innocent, but for the same reason. 
When popularity-hunters get on the judicial bench, society 
must be rotten, and nearing its dissolution. To “decree un- 
righteousness by a law”’ is among the most hideous of crimes. 
Judges “ willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike,” are por- 
tents indicative of corruption. We may remark here how 
the physician’s pen takes note of the patient’s age, as making 
liis cure more striking and manifestly miraculous. 

3. The Church’s answer to the first assault of the world’s 
power. How beautifully natural that is, “ Being let go, they 
went to their own,” and how large a principle is expressed 
in the naive words! The great law of association according 
to spiritual affinity has much to do in determining relations 
here. It aggregates men, according to sorts; but its opera- 
tion is thwarted by other conditions, so that companionship 
is often misery. But a time comes when it shallgvork un- 
hindered, and men shall be united with their like, as the 
stones on some sea-beaches are laid in rows, according to their 
size, by the force of the sea. Judas “ went to his own place” 
and, in another world, like will draw to like, and prevailing 
tendencies will be increased by association with those who 
share them. ¥ ° , 

The'prayer of the Church was probably the inspired out- 
pouring of one, end all the people said “ Amen,” and so made 
it theirs. Whose voice it was which thus put into words the 
common sentiment we should gladly have known, but need 
not speculate. The great fact is that the Church answered 
threats by prayer. It augurs healthy spiritual life when 
opposition and danger neither make cheeks pale witi fear 
nor flush with anger. No man there trembled nor thought 


of vengeance, nor of repaying threats with threats, Every | 


man there instinctively turned heavenwards, and. flung him- 
self, as it were, into God’s arms for protection. Prayer is the 
strongest weapon a persecuted church can use. Browning 
makes a tyrant say, recounting how he ‘had tried to crush a 
man, that his intended victim 
“* Stood erect, caught at God’s skirts, and prayed, 
So J was afraid.” 

The contents of the prayer are, equally noteworthy. In- 
stead of minutely studying it verse by verse, we may note 
some of its salient points. Observe its undaunted courage, 
That company never quivered or wavered. They had no 
thought of obeying the mandate of the council. They werea 
little army of heroes. What had madethem so? What but 
the conviction that they had a living Lord at God’s right 
hand, and a mighty Spirit in their spirits? The world has 
never seen a transformation like that. Unique effects demand 
unique causes for their explanation, and nothing but the his- 
torical truth of the facts recorded in the last pages.of the 
Gospels and first of the Acts accounts for the demeanor of 
these men. 

Their courage is strikingly marked by their petition. All 
they ask is “ boldness” to speak a word which shall not be 
theirs, but God’s. Fear would have prayed for protection; 
passion would have asked retribution on enemies, Christian 


their duty, and that the word may be spoken, whatever be- 
comes of the speakers. The world is powerless against men 
like that.. Would the Church of to-day meet threats with 
like unanimity of desire for boldness in confession? If not, 
it must be because it has not the same firm hold of the risen 
Lord which these first believers had. The truest courage is 
that which is conscious of its weakness, and yet has no 
thought of flight, but prays for its own increase, 

We may observe, too, the body of belief expressed in the 
prayer. First it lays hold on the creative omnipotence of 
God, and thence passes to the recognition of his written 
revelation. The Church has begun to learn the inmost 
meaning of the Old Testament, and to find Christ there. 
David may not have written the Second Psalm. Its attribu- 
tion to him by the Church stands on a different level frem 
Christ's attribution of authorship, as, for instance, of the One 
Hundred and Tenth Psalm. The prophecy of the psalm is 
plainly messianic, however it may have had a historical occa- 
sion in some forgotten revolt against some Davidic king; and, 
while the particular incidents to which the prayer alludes do 
not exhaust its far-reaching application, they are rightly re- 
garded as partly fulfilling ite Herod is a “king of the earth,” 
Pilate is a ‘“‘ruler;” Roman soldiers are Gentiles; Jewish 
rulers are the representatives of “the people.” Jesus is 
God’s Anointed. The fact that such an unnatural and daring 
combination of rebels was predicted in the psalm bears wit- 


come to pass, and that God's hand and counsel ruled. There- 
fore all other opposition, such as néw threatened, will turn 
out to be swayed by that same mighty hand, to work out His 
counsel. Why, then, should the Church fear? If we can 
see God’s hand moving all things, terror is dead for us, and 
threats are like the whistling of idle wind. 

Mark, too, the strong expression of the Church’s depen- 
dence on God. “ Lord” here is an unusual word, and means 
“ Master,” while the Church collectively is called “ thy ser- 
vants,” or, properly, “slaves” It is a different word from 
that of “servant” (rather than “child”) applied to Jesus in 
verses 27 and 30. God is the Master, we are his “slaves,” 
bound to absolute obedience, unconditional submission, be- 
longing to him, not to ourselves, and therefore having claims 
on him for such care as an owner gives to his slaves or his 
cattle. He will not let them be maltreated nor starved. ,He 
will defend them and feed them; but they must serve him, 
by life and death if need be. Unquestioning submission and 
unreserved dependence are our duties. Absolute ownership 
and unshared responsibility for our well-being belong to him. 

Further, the: view of Christ’s relationship to God is the 
same as occurs in other of the early chapters of the Acts. 
The title of “thy holy Servant Jesus” dwells, as has been 
remarked in former lessons, on Christ’s office, rather than on 
his nature, Here it is put in contrast with David, also called 
“thy servant.” The latter was imperfectly what Jesus was 
perfectly. His complete realization of the prophetic picture 
of the servant of the Lord in Isaiah is emphasized by tire ad- 
jective “holy,” implying complete devotion or separation to 
the service of God, and unsullied, unlimited moral purity. 
The uniqueness of his relation in this aspect is expressed by 
the definite article in the original. He is the Servant, in a 
sense and measure all hisown. He is further the Anointed, 
Messiah. This was the Church’s message to Israel, and the 
stay of its own courage, that Jesus was the Christ, the 
anointed and perfect Servant of the Lord, who was now in 
heaven, reigning there. All that this faith involved had not 
yet become clear to their consciousness, but the Spirit was 
guiding them step by step into all the truth ; and what they 
saw and heard, not only in the historical facts of which they 
were the witnesses, but in the teaching of that Spirit, they 
could not but speak. 

The answer came swift as the roll of thunder after light- 
ning. They who ask for courage to do God’s will and speak 
Christ’s name have never long to wait for response. The 
place “was shaken,” symbol of the effect of faithful witness- 
bearing, or manifestation of the power which was given in 
answer to their prayer. “They were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost,” which now did not, as before, confer ability to speak 
with other tongues, but wrought no less worthily in hearten- 
ing and fitting them to speak “in their own tongue, wherein 
they were born,” in bold defiance of unlawful commands. 

The statement of the answer repeats the petition verbatim : 
“ With all boldness they spake the word.” What we desire 
of spiritual gifts we get, and God molds his replies so as to 
remind us of our petitions, and to show by the event that 
these have reached his ear and guided his giving hand, 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


Is this the same Peter who could not face the maid on the 
night of the betrayal? And now he defies judges and exe- 


cutioners. The change was wrought by God at Pentecost. 
Can any man be so advanced a thousand per cent without a 
personal pentecost ? 





courage and devotion only ask that they may not shrink from 


“Whether right in the sight of God” is the standard by 





ness that even that crime at. Calvary was foreordained to’ 


which men are to live and die. It is gain in either case. This 
is the rule God runs the universe by. To disobey it is to have 
all its power against us; to obey is to have it with us, 

To do this we need confidence in God, not in the integrity 
of his personal character, for even devils believe this, but in 
his interest in and care over us. This can come only when 
we work to his plans, further his ends, and are like him. 
What a muddled and daft condition men are in who work 
against God! A whole sanhedrin of officers and judges could 
find nothing they could do against a couple of fishermen. 
They had to let them go to do the same work they were im- 
poteft to stop. 

What a reception Peter and John had among their own 
company! There was shouting and revived faith, and appli- 
cation of Scripture, “Why do the heathen rage? Why do 
the kings and rulers of the earth gather against the Lord’s 
anointed ?”’ 

But victory does not make them confident in themselves, 
They still see where their strength lies. Another pente- 
costal prayer-meeting (v. 29). 
Pentecost is repeated (v. 31). 
was meant to come but once? 
University Park, Colo, 


Why should we think it 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


=> 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 2 


_ Whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken unto you 
more than unto God, judge ye (y. 19). And the putting of that 
question was its answering. Not even the Jewish rulers 
would claim that they ought to be hearkened to, or obeyed, 
as above God. They would, in fact, be understood as speak- 
ing for God; but the disciples were right in suggesting that 
the rulers’ commands and God’s commands might be at vari- 
ance. In case of such a variance, God’s commands, of course, 
were to have preference. And this is a matter to be looked 
at in connection with all commands of rulers in church or 
state, or in fashionable society. Their requirements may be 
—sometimes are—at variance with God’s word. In such 
case they are never to be deemed binding. Not what the 
church says, not what the state says, not what society says, 
but what God says, settles the question of right and duty in 
every matter. 

Being let go, they evme to their own company (v.23), ‘‘A man 
is known by the company he keeps.” “Birds of a feather 
flock together.” There are a good many restraints that hold 
men back from the company they would like,—company of 
their own sort; but when those restraints are off, the men 
naturally come to theirown company. It is Dr. Alexander 
Raleigh, I think, who has brought out this truth most force- 
fully in a sermon from this text. He pictures the restraints 
of the daytime to men of business, to clerks, to mechanics, to 
students, holding one and another to the higher or the lower 
associations, until the evening’s freedom permits them all to 
seek their own company. Then, being let go, some go to the 
theater, some to the bar-room, some to the gambling-house, 
some to the library, some to their own homes, some to the 
place of prayer. If you could pick your own company, 
what would it be at this hour? When death loosens the 
restraints of life, you wi/l go to your own company. 

They . .. lifted up their voice to God with one acecrd (y¥. 24). 
It was in praise that they lifted up their voices to God. And 
it was in view of the rage and threatenings of the opposers of 
Christ that they sounded their praises to God. They remem- 
bered that just this state of things had been prophesied. 
They rejoiced that God’s word was finding fulfilment. That 
is a good way to read God’s providences. When a child of 
God is in any special suffering or bereavement, let him 
remember that whom God loveth he chasteneth; and then 
let him praise God that these signs of God’s love are given 
tohim. If infidels rage, and the people vainly imagine that 
they can permanently hinder the progress of Christ’s cause, 
let believers remember what God has said on this subject, 
and let them rejoice that all this hostility to Jesus is one of 
the evidences that Christ’s cause is making headway in fulfil- 
ment of prophecy. 

Grant unto thy servants to speak thy word with all boldness 
(v. 29). That is the prayer for us all; but it isnot the prayer 
of us all. Some of us are very desirous of boldness in speak- 
ing our own words; we want to be courageous in asserting 
our own rights, or in pleading our own cause. Others of us 
want to speak boldly for our political party, or for our per- 
sonal friends; we want to speak without fear the words of 
those whom we represent. But not so many of us pray simply 
and sincerely for boldness in speaking the words of God, 
That, however, is what we need boldness for; and to this end 
should be our prayers and our endeavors. It is easy enough 
to be bold in blurting out our own words when we are excited 
by zeal or anger; but it is not easy to declare with courage 
and fidelity the truth as we know it from the Word of God 
in the quiet of ordinary social life, when we find that we are 
alone as its defenders. “ Lord, grant unto thy servants to 
speak thy word with all boldness.” 





When they had prayed, . . . they were all jilled with the Holy 
Ghost, and they spake the word of God with boldness (v. 31.) 
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He who would speak God’s word with boldness and with 
‘power needs to be filled with the Holy Spirit; and God is 
ready to fill with the Holy Spirit any disciple of Jesus who 
craves this blessing as his chief blessing. Signs and wonders 
are still being done in the name of Jesus, by his followers 
who are full of the Spirit; and he who would be like the 
apostles in their wonder-working, needs to pray that he may 
be like them in their possession of, or in their possession by, 
the Holy Spirit. 
Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. ne 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


To-day we have the sequel of the story of last week. To 
the threats of the ecclesiastics the apostles make a brave and 
righteous reply, appealing to the consciences of their accusers 
for justification, They then went to their own company of 
believers, and had a kind of praise- and prayer- meeting, in 
which they poured out their hearts to God in earnest petition. 
It is weli worthy of notice in this connection to see how very 
familiar these simple people seem to have been with the Old 
Testament; for, with but few copies of that book in their 
hands, they were able to quote it freely and most appropri- 
ately. They do not seem to have missed Cruden’s Con- 
cordance. e 

"Now, there are many of the verses that we have just read 
that would furnish capital practical lessons for our classes ; 
but to-day I would like to concentrate thought on that which 
seems to be peculiar to the early disciples, which will account 
for their really wonderful success, and without which Chris- 
tianity would have died an early death. So I ask attention 
to the fact that, when they were disntissed, they did not do 
what I fear many in modern times would have done. They 
did not go to their friends, and say: ‘ Well, we have had a 
most lucky escape. But we shall have to be more careful 
next time; for the chances are that we should not get off so 
easily again. So we shall have to be silent, and do what good 
we can in secret; for there is no use in tempting Providence.” 
No, that was not what they said. Nor did they refrain from 
some such speech because they were ignorant of the danger 
that they incurred by speech. They knew that all the power 
that had been arrayed against their own Master, and had 
compassed his death, was now enlisted against themselves. 
This is apparent from their utterance in their prayer. Yet 
they made up their minds that they would go straight ahead 
and tell the story of God's love, and of the way of salvation, 
just as though nothing had happened. 

And-there was another thing that they did not do, which 
seems to me even more noteworthy. They did not pray that 
God would ward off the blows of their enemies. This would 
have been perfeotly natural, and not at all wrong. They 
might have said, ‘ Now, Lord, we shall still speak forth those 
things which we have seen and heard. Grant therefore that 
the wrath of man may be restrained, so that without harm 
we may proclaim thy truth.” Yet we find no word of any 
such petition. Singular! But what do we find? Simply a 
prayer that God would give them more of holy boldness to 
go ahead, irrespective of all consequences, so that the truth 
might be proclaimed. They seem to have been utterly care- 
less of consequences, though very careful of duty; and this 
is why they prayed as they did. And this is why the gospel 
made such rapid strides in those days. When men were more 
anxious to have the truth conquer than they were .to enjoy 
their own ease, it had free course and was glorified, and the 
nations were soon won to the truth. This was the secret of 
their power and of their success, They were not half as 
anxious to avoid death as they were to do their duty. And 
while the Church had this spirit, there was no power on earth 
that could prevail against it. All the powers of the earth 
might band themselves against the new feligion, but still it 
was bound to triumph. It was only when believers began to 
think more of themselves than they did of the truth that the 
power of Christianity commenced to wane. And here exactly 
lies the weakness of the modern Church. 

In many respects the Church of Jesus Christ was never as 
strong as it is to-day. And yet in one particular it was never 
so weak. And this is why it makes so little progress. Look 
at any one church in our land, and see how many there are 
in it who from their hearts ever think of praying as these 
disciples did at that time. How many believers are there 
to-day who pray for courage to take up more burdens on 
themselves? They do indeed pray, ‘‘ Thy kingdom come ;” 
but they do not mean that it shall come through any of their 
own efforts. They want it to come while they are still at 
ease, enjoying their own luxuries, and making no sacrifice. 
Here a whole congregation, for example, has just been pray- 
ing “ Thy kingdom come,” and then the minister gives out a 
notice that two teachers are wanted to make the kingdom 
come a little more rapidly in the mission-school. If these 
modern prayers were like the disciples, you would have at 
once a dozen volunteers for each vacancy. But the congre- 
gation never meant that God should take that prayer so 
seriously, and, as a result, not one single person comes for- 
ward to help the kingdom on in the mission. Then the whole 


congregation joins in the hymn “Go labor on, spend and be 
spent ;” and so utterly full are they of the spirit of the world, 
that they never even see the ghastly inconsistency of their 
words and their actions, 

And the result? Why, in a church of a thousand mem- 
bers there are perhaps twenty-five additions to the member- 
ship a year; and it may be ten of these are by letter. This 
is most sad. Dry, rot has set in, and the result is a fruit- 
less church, while all the time the power of the church in all 
external appliances is greater than it ever was before. The fact 
is that in the early church all disciples were workers, and there 
were no drones, while in some modern churches it seems as if 
all the members were drones, and none workers. If I were 
asked what is the worst sign of our times, I would say, “ The 
fach that so many are at ease in Zion, and it never occurs to 
them that they are not all right.” Thrice shame on us that 
it should be so; for we are not called upon to suffer persecu- 
tion as they were, but only to give up a little of our ease and 
money for the advancement of the kingdom. Yet many so- 
called Christians will not give up part of one afternoon a 
week for work for Christ, and will not give, in the whole year, 
so much as the price of one bonnef or one box of cigars for the 
advancement of the kingdom of God. Yet each Sunday they 
pray, “ Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth, as 
it is in heaven.” Are such persons all hypocrites, or what, 
that they so pray and act? What think you? And how 
stands the matter with you personally? 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


For what were Peter and John arrested? How long were 
they kept in prison at that time? When they were called 
back before the council, after the judges and priests and 
rulers had consulted together, what did they command Peter 
and John not to do? ' 

Peter and John Answered.—Perhaps the rulers themselves 
were surprised that, when théy threatened the apostles, they 
dared to answer them; more than that, they asked a question, 
and called on the judges and rulers to decide. As for them- 
selves, Peter and John were determined to do right, whatever 
it eqst. Ought not the rulers of the people and the priests 
to have been most anxious to lead the people to do right? 
They knew how often it was written in their Scriptures that 
they should obey God’s commands, and do justly, and they 
could not answer a word to what Peter and John asked. 
This is what they said in the face of threatening judges and 
priests: “ Whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken 
unto you more than unto God, judge ye.” D:d the apostles 
let them think they would promise to be silent, and not tell 
the story of Jesus’ life as Christ and Saviour? No; they 
would obey Jesus rather than those who had put him to 
death, and they remembered how, in the very last hour with 
them, Jesus had said, “Ye shall be witnesses unto me in 
Jerusalem and unto the uttermost parts of the earth.” So 
they said to their judges, “We cannot but speak the things 
which we have seen and heard.” Did the priests send them 
back to prison until they would promise to be silent? No, 
they did not try to answer them. The people all knew of 
the kindness and pity they had felt for the lame man, of the 
God-given power which alone could cure a man who had 
been lame forty years, and, for fear of displeasing the people, 
they did not punish, but repeated their threatening, and let 
them go free. ‘ 

To their Own Company.— Peter and John went to the 
meeting-place of the Christians, where, no doubt, they had 
been praying for the release of the apostles, as they did 
another night afterwards, when an angel came and delivered 
Peter from prison, 
together to hear what was done to Peter and John! They 
told all,—the threatenings of the priests and the command 
they had given. What had the priests forbidden Peter and 
John to do? | 

With One Accord.—How well they all knew upon whom 
to call! How sure they were of strength and love and pity 
from One who is able to help, even the Lord who made the 
heaven and earth, and every creature! With such a God on 
their side, need they fear the anger or hate of men? They 
were all agreed in their trust in God; they knew the Scrip- 
tures, remembered what had been written long ago in a 
psalm, which we learned last quarter, about the King in 
Zion. They remembered that King David had been per- 
mitted to see how enemies should rise up against Christ, the 
Saviour who was to come. They knew how it had been ful- 
filled by the Kings of the earth, rulers who set themselves 
against Jesus, and mocked him with cruel hatred. Who 
were the kings and rulers before whom Jesus stood so 
meekly? In what city had all this been true? Even in 
Jerusalem, the chosen city of God, his holy Son had been 
crucified, and now rulers were ready to persecute his dis- 
ciples. 

The Prayer.—See what the disciples and Christians asked 





for in that prayer-meeting, when their hearts were all agreed 
what to ask and in whom to believe. Did they pray for 


How eagerly the Christians waited | 





safety, or to be delivered from the hands of enemies? Did 
they ask God to interfere, and save them by some miracle or 
unexpected deliverance? Did they ask God to punish their 
enemies, to touch them in anger, to destroy them, and give 
liberty to his own servants? Nothing like that can we find 
in their prayer. Three things they asked for in a few sen- 
tencés of prayer, for they were not like the Pharisees, who 
expected to be heard for their much speaking. They did 
not repeat all the story, and pour out sorry complaints and 
fear of their enemies; about that they only said, “ Lord, look 
upon their threatenings.” For God to look is for him to 
know every heart, every purpose, every word in the mind 
or on the tongue of these haters of his Son and of his ser- 
vants. What else did they ask for? Not wisdom to know 
when it would be prudent to say nothing, but for boldness to 
speak the word, that without fear they might teach and 
preach in Jesus’ name. They asked for one thing more. 
They had received power to work a miracle, and that had 
brought about all this excitement and trouble for them. 
They asked to do more miracles, works of healing, signs and 
wonders, in the name of Jesus. Was it for their own glory 
they asked God to stretch out his hand to heal? Only to be 
in the name of Jesus, the Holy One, that men might believe 
in his name, and be saved. : 

Prayer Answered.—The Lord looked and heard. With one 
accord they prayed and worshiped, and the place was shaken 
as it was ten days after Jesus had ascended into heaven. What 
do we call that day? It seemed another Pentecost, and the 
Holy Spirit filled them more and more with strength and 
love and trust in God. What were they able to do after all 
the threatenings? Repeat the golden text, and you will 
know what they said, and how they said it. 

Are there any examples for little children in this lesson- 
story? Every Sunday-school scholar can answer the question 
which the disciples asked and the priests were not willing to 
answer. Whom is it best to obey? “The apostles did not 
change their minds or their lives, they did not forget the 
One they served, or fear his enemies. When they were 
brought before the council again because they kept on 
preaching and working in the name of Christ, they said 
boldly, ‘We ought to obey God rather than men.” It was 
faith in God which made the apostles brave and strong. 
They were resolved to do right in the sight of God. They 
were not ashamed or afraid to speak for Christ, they prayed 
to him, feeling sure he would hear and help. 

There is no courage so true and calm, no spirit so brave 
and bold, as that which God will give to those who trust in 
him, whose only fear is to be afraid of doing wrong. 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
_— a TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.S., 


CANON OF DURHAM. 


“Wer Cannot put SPEAK THE TurnGs.”—The apostles 
appeal to the conscience of their judges: ‘‘ Whether it be 
right in the sight of God to hearken unto you more than 
unto God, judge ye.” They were not scribes or doctors of the 
law, rehearsing the lessons of the rabbis; they were simply 
witnesses telling theirstory. Their reply has been well com- 
pared with that of Socrates, the great Greek philosopher, 
and an earnest seeker after God amid the darkness of héathen- 
dom, when unjustly condemned to death by his ungrateful 
countrymen; “Men of Athens, I will obey God rather than 
you: and if you would let me go, and give me my life on 
condition thgt I should no more teach my fellow-citizens, 
sooner than agree to your proposal I would prefer to die a 
thousand times.” ; 

Mrracies.—The apostles were at liberty to heal as they 
pleased, so long as they would not do it “in the name of 
Jesus.” This was the offense. They might do it in the 
name of the Lord Jehovah, or even (as Jewish impostors 
professed to work wonders) in the name of an angel or arch- 
angel, but they must not ascribe the power with which they 
were endowed to the crucified One. It is to be remembered 
that miracles were neither the difficulty nor the evidence, in 
those days, that they are in ourown. The existence and the 
exercise of supernatural power was universally admitted and 
received as in the ordinary course of things, and created nd 
stumbling-block to that less critical age. It was, moreover, 
generally accepted that the power to change or arrest. the 
ordinary course of nature might be exercised by other spiritual 
beings than the supreme Jehovah,—might be exerted by 
good or by evil angels. Thus the attributing of our Lord’s 
casting out of devils to the power given him by Beelzebub, 
however wicked, would not strike the auditors as incredible. 
Nor does our Lord in his reply imply this, but, after showing 
the absurdity of the suggestion that Satan would raise his 
hand against himself, asks, “By whom do your sons cast 
them out?” For these reasons miracles, when seen and ac- 
knowledged, were not the irrefragable proof that we think 
they would have been to ourselves when we were once satis- 
fied that they were not illusions. They were rather taken as 
a proof that the worker was actually empowered by the Being 
in whose name he claimed to exercise the power. And this 
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js implied in the very word which we translate “miracle.” 
It is in the Greek, literally, “a sign,” and the leading idea 
was, not the strangeness of the occurrence, whatever it might 
be, as contrary to the ordinary course of nature, but rather its 
force as a sign. The phenomenon was understood as a mark, 
seal, or attestation, of the divine sanction to something else. 
If it were accepted as a sign, it had done its work, and it 
mattered not in what mode it was produced. Something was 
done outside the ordinary course of nature, and the actor de- 
clared that it was done in the name of Jesus, and was his 
credentials as a preacher of Jesus, and adivinesign. Prophecy 
was a sign in the same way. The fulfilment might be the 
result of ordinary causes, and yet, because it was incapable of 
being anticipated by human sagacity, it was an adequate 
mark of the divine sanction. 
The College, Durham, England. 


QUESTION HINTS. 


BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS, 





FOR THE TEACHER. 


For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1. APPEAL (vs. 19, 20).—How may we know when#he 
voices of the world and of God disagree? (John 7:17.) Why 
did not Peter add to his “judge ye,” “and we will follow your 
judgment?” What seeming advantages may be gained by 
hearkening to men more than to God? What is the final 
outcome of it? (Rom. 6 : 16.) What things constrain a 
Christian to testify of Christ? (1 Cor. 9: 14-18; 2 Cor, 5 
9-14.) What ways of testifying are there, other than public 
speech? What mistakes, however, are made by those who 
think they cannot testify with the tongue? (Phil. 4: 13; 
Rom. 10: 8-10.) Why must personal experience be the basis 
of any successful preaching or teaching? (1 Cor..2 : 4, 5; 
13: 1, 2.) 

2. RevEaseE (vs. 21, 22).—What is a threat? Why are all 
threats wrong, whether against good or bad? (Luke 6: 29; 
Rom, 12: 19-21.) Who were really the ones that needed to 
be freed, and why? (Gal.5 : 1.) If the majority of “the 
people” are Christians, how does it happen that rulers are 
permitted to do great wrongs? (Matt. 13°: 26-30.) How 
would their glorifying God make Peter safe? What is the 
best way, in the end, of winning popularity (Dan. 1 : 9.) 
Why does the age of the man make this a greater miracle? 
Is the curing of sin a greater miracle in the case of an old 
man ora youngman? Why? 

3. PRAISE (vs. 23-28).—Why did the disciples ‘keep to- 
gether? Where, possibly, was their abiding-place? (Acts 1: 
13; 12:12.) Why should we be prompt to tell of our escapes 
to our fellow-Christians? (Psa. 116 : 12-19.) What kind 
of escapes should be thus reported? In what way may 
this prayer have been uttered? Why should all prayers 
begin with praise? From what psalm is the {uotation 
made? (Psa. 2: 1, 2.) To what circumstances of David's 
life does this probably refer? (2 Sam. 8: 1-6.) ‘Who 
were “‘the heathen,” “the nations,” in the case of Christ? 
(v. 27.) What were the “vain things” they imagined? In 
what ways, to this day, are “the kings of the earth gathered 
together against the Lord”? How was Christ anointed out- 
wardly? (Matt.3: 16.) Inwardly? (John 14: 10.) Who 
was Herod? (Luke 3:19.) Pilate? (Matt. 27: 2.) Why 
were not these men guiltless if they merely did what 
God’s “counsel determined before to be done”? (Psa. 34: 
11-14.) In what sense does God “determine before” all 
things? 

4. PRAYER (vs. 29, 30).—Why do they pray to an all- 
seeing God to “behold their threatenings”? What confi- 
dence is given the Christian by the knowledge that God does 
behold all threatenings? With what assurance could the 
disciples pray for “all boldness’? (Luke 21: 15.) What are 
some treacherous sources on which Christians sometimes rely 
for boldness in speech ? What are some never-failing sources? 
How was God’s healing to increase the boldness of the apos- 
tles’ words? What “signs and wonders” accompany any true 
word for Christ, and embolden the speaker? What “signs 
and wonders” alone should all preaching seek to effect? 
(Psa. 51: 13.) 

5. Answer (v. 31).—What fitness was there in the shaking 
of the earth? (v. 24.) On what other occasion, in the Acts, 
was a similar phenomenon? (Acts 16; 26.) Why was the 
occasion of our lesson important enough to draw forth such a 
manifestation? . Why do we not need such assurances still? 
Where, in these days, is there especial need of this boldness 
born of the Holy Spirit? Where in our church? In our 
town? In our nation? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1. Why were Peter and John put in prison? 2. What was 
required of them when they were released? 3. Why did the 
apostles refuse to promise thig? 4. What did the disciples do 
when Peter and John returned from the trial? 5. What did 
they pray for? 6. What sign came for a reply? 7. What 


was the result? (golden text.) 8. When do you need to be 


bold in speaking for Christ? 9. How will you get that bold- 
ness? 





Boston, Mass. 
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AGAINST JESUS. 


THE GENTILES. 


FOR JESUS. 


| GOD'S PROMISES. | 


THE PEOPLE. | THE HOLY SPIRIT. 
THE KINGS. | THE APOSTLES. 
| THE BELIEVERS. 





WHICH WILL wrtn ? 
ON WHICH SIDE AM I? 
4] . 

(Matt. 12 ; 30.) 


| 
| 
| 
| THE RULERS. 


HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“My soul, be on thy guard,” 

“Onward, Christian soldiers.” 

“Am I a soldier of the cross?” 

“Tn all my Lord’s appointed ways.” 
“Tell it out among the nations.” 

“O wondrous Name, by prophets heard.” 
“O God, our help in ages past.” 

“Fear not! God is “— shield.” 


SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES, 


“And being let go, they came to their own company.” 
There is a moral and a social gravitation, as well as a physi- 
cal. “ Birds of a feather flock together.” But there also are 
grave obstacles to the operation of this law, which, in this 
life, keep people from sinking or rising to their true level. 
We seldom realize how powerful the operation of environ- 
ment in keeping u8 up to the mark of current and recognized 
standards of action. It is when the pressure of environment 
for righteousness is removed that some people discover what 
they really are, and where their true company lies. The 
migration of great bodies of men to a new community, and 
their consequent emancipation from the restraints of the 
public opinion to which they have been accustomed, furnishes 
a severe test of this. Even the Puritan colonies of New 
England witnessed a notable abatement of religious fervor 
before the generation of the’ first settlers had passed away, 
and this declension continued until the great awakening of 
1735-1740 turned the tide, So the early settlements in the 
Mississippi Valley threatened to run headlong to barbarism; 
and it was only by the efforts of the Eastern churches, led 
by Lyman Beecher and men like him, which saved the whole 
region for church, college, school, and the higher civilization, 
The same work is still to be done in large measure for our 
Pacific Slope. 

In the next world, men will go absolutely to their own 
company. There will be no constraint of an external kind. 
They simply will find their level according to the prevailing 
purpose of their lives in this life. There this great social 
law will work swiftly and perfectly. And the old conception 
of the state of the lost—that it is the fellowship ofthose who 
love sin and hate God—has been worked out very powerfully 
in Mrs. Oliphant’s “ Land of Darkness,” which portrays the 
utter restlessness, the essential misery, the dark hopelessness, 





and the unrestrained cruelty, of such acommunity. It is not 
environment that makes hell. 
LESSON SUMMARY. 
Christian boldness is illustrated in this lesson. Those who 


trust Jesus fully have no fear of those who oppose Jesus. 
His commands are more to them than the commands of any 


matters not how “the kings of the earth” and all other 
earthly “rulers” combine against himsfor whom they stand, 
His purposes shall come to pass, and those who serve him- 
shall speak boldly, and be filled withthe power of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Jesus Christ is the same to-day as he was in the days of 
Peter and John. Why should not his disciples of to-day be 


fs bold and as faithful as his disciples of then? 





ADDED POINTS. 

Ought we to obey God, or man, when God’s commands are 
in conflict with man’s? What say you? 

Popular feeling may be on the right side, and it may be on 
the wrong. But popular feeling does not make the right 
wrong, or the wrong right. 

Pressure from us will be lifted sooner or later. 
shall show where we would prefer to go. 

Earthly rulers have their plans, and they try to carry 
them out. God has his plans, and he will bring them to 
pass.’ 

God knows what is going on against his servants, and they 
need not fear that he is unmindful of it. 

A Christian needs boldness for his duty of witnessing for 
the truth. He has a right to ask for it. 

- God is ready to give of his Spirit to those who need it, nil 
ask for it. 


Then we 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


a 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1892. 
Kentucky, state, at Princeton,,......... sesesees crcreeee -August 23-25 
Pennsylvania, state, at Lancaster............-..200 September 20-22 
New Brunswick, provincial, at®t. John, N. B.....0ctober 18-20 
New Hampshire, state, at Exeter ...........csscs000 November 9-11 


New Jersey, state (triennial), at Roseville...... November 16, 17 
Connecticut (biennial), state, at New Britain...,.... November— 


THE WORLD'S STUDENTS’ CONFERENCE. 


BY PHILIP E. HOWARD. 


Those who have attended the Students’ Summer Con- 
ference at Northfield, in past years, have felt that it was 
eminently Mr. Moody’s conference; and it was with no 
ittle hesitation that, in Mr: Moody’s absence, the leaders 
in Christian work among the colleges undertook to con 
duct this year s conference, 

- It was not an easy mitter for a few young men to 
undertake the responsibilities of a gathering of students 
who stand as the very centers of Christian influence 
among the colleges. Yet the results of the conference 
fully justified the undertaking. 

When the delegates convened, it was found that not 
less than four hundred and fifty students from one hun- 
dred and thirty institutions were gathered in the build- 
ings of the Northfield Seminary, and in houses through 
the village. These men came from colleges ranging from 
Nova Scotia to California and from Alaska to Missis- 
sippi, on this continent; and representatives were present 
also from England, Scotland, and even from Africa, thus 
making the widest representation yet obtained at such a 
gathering. 

This impressive evidence of the far-reaching influ- 
ence of the college work for Christ proved to be a source 
of great inspiration to the delegates. The very ends of 
the earth had met, under the guidance of God, in the 
hills of New England; and, from the first meeting in 
Stone Hall, on July 2, to the last session, on the evening 
of July 13, there was a halo over everything, For ten 
days hundreds of young men were occupied almost 
wholly with a searching study of the Bible, and with an 
open-hearted hearing of burning messages from men 
who, by gifts of high scholarship, large experience, and 
the blessing of the Holy Spirit, were best qualified to 
touch the lives of young men. Northfield itself, nestling 
among the great hills and beside the swift Connecticut, 
was an inspiration to the men who walked in her quiet 
groves or over the reaches of hillside and meadow. 
There was not a single discordant note to break the har- 
mony of spiritual blessing which fell over the place as 
the days went on. Thirty-one different denominations 
were represented there, but all were as of one denomina- 
tion in thought and spirit. 

Each morning an hour was devoted to discussion of 
work in the foreign field, as to its call to young men, ite 
necessities and possibilities. Another hour was devoted 
to the consideration of the policy to be adopted in the 
various colleges for strengthening the Association work, 





earthly ruler; and they are ready to obey him, even though 
they must disobey human governments. 
Strong confidence fills the minds of those who realize that | 


they are servants and messengers of the King of kings. It | 





and for stimulating activity in personal work. Two 
large Bible classes met alxo each morning: the one 


| under the leadership of Mr. Robert E. Speer, for the . 


purpose of considering the Book of Acts analytically 
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and critically; the other under Professor James Me- 
OConaugby, for those who wished to study the life of 
Christ with special reference to the application of the 
Master’s methods in personal work. A new feature of 
the conference was the Missionary Institute, or training 
class for volunteers. The morning sessions of the con- 
ference closed with a platform or general meeting, at 
which special addresses were made by invited speakers4 
on subjects designed to awaken true spiritual activity 
and earnest Christian work among college men. 

Ordinarily, no meetings were held in the afternoons, 
with the exception of group classes for Bible study along 
the lines of Professor McConaughy’s system. The ath- 
letic field and tennis courts were well patronized in these 
open hours of the afternoon, but many men spent the 
time over note-books, or in. meditation in the quiet 
groves near the village. 

At seven in the evening, in fuir weather, the most 
truly characteristic meeting of Northfield was held on 
Round Top,—a grassy knoll just back of Mr. Moody’s 
old home, overlooking the seminary buildings, the vil- 
lage, aad the broad valley of the Connecticut beyond. 
. In the twilight, under the whispering pines of the little 
hill, the men gathered, with some one of their own num- 
ber as leader. It isa place of precious memories; for 
on Round Top many a college man has caught the first 
sound of the voice that called him unreservedly to a life 
of Christian service. The meeting is devoted to the 
presentation of the needs of the different Christian call- 
ings, by men each one of whom is consecrated to the 
special work for which he pleads, It is not that men are 
forced blindly into Christian work as a life-work by what 
they hear on Round Top, It is rather that men gain 
there a new view of what such work means, and are led 
to decide for it, not hastily, but soulfully and intelli- 
gently. Asa practical result of this méeting, in addition 
to other influences, at least twenty-four men during this 
year’s conference have joined the students’ missionary 
volunteer movement, while many others have decided 
for the ministry or for the Association work. 

Following immediately upon the Round Top meeting, 
the evening platform meeting was held in Stone Hall, and 
special addresses were delivered at that time. The exer- 
cises of the Sabbath were confined to general meetings in 
the church and in Stone Hall, and the special meeting 
on Round Top. 

Throughout the conference, in the singing, in the 
prayers, and in the speaking, there was no manifestation 
of any superficial zeal. But even the most unspiritual 
man-could not fail to feel the throb and pulsation of a 
strong, buoyant, spiritual life coursing through the mass 
of young men standing shoulder to shoulder in the cam- 
paign against self and for Christ. The whole conference 
was marked by decidedly practical tendencies. Spiritual 
stamina was sought only that it,might be used for the 
Master’s service; and, wherever there was a call for 
money, to be used in extending the college or the mission 
work, it was readily and generously answered. At a 
small meeting in behalf of foreign missions nearly one 
thousand dollars was contributed. On one occasion over 
three thousand dollars was contributed by about four 
hundred persons in a half-hour, in answer to a special 
call from the South and West. 

This practical tendency showed itself again in the 
eagerness with which men sought personal interviews 
with the speakers for spiritual counsel, and also in the 
delegation meetings held separately, in most cases, by 
each college after the evening platform meeting. 

These two factors in the permanent influence of the 
conference cannot be measured. In personal interviews 
many a man’s doubts were dispelled, and new strength 
given him by contact with great minds. In the delega- 
tion meetings all the best impressions of the day were 
focalized in thought and earnest prayer for the home 
college. From the splendid singing in the meetings to 
the athletic contests on the field, a spirit of hearty Chris- 
tian manliness was everywhere. And this same spirit, if 
carried into the college work next fall, is bound to do 
wonders of spiritual uplifting among the students. 

Among those whose persona! influence was most deeply 
felt in the conference, there may be named Mr. John R. 
Mott; the Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon of Boston; President 
Merrill E. Gates of Amherst College; Bishop J. M. 
Thoburn, D.D., and the Rev. John N. Forman, of India; 
Anthony Comstock and 8. M. Sayford; the Rev. Dr. A. F. 
Schauffler of New York; Mr. L. D. Wishard; Professor 
James McConaughy; the Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson; the 
Rev. Dr. Frank Bristoe of Chicago; the Rev. Wilton 
Merle Smith and Mr. Robert E. Speer of New York; 
and the Rev. Dr. H. Clay Trumbull of Philadelphia. 


spiritual power, representing as they do the many-sided 
character of the Christian callings, from the work which 
makes the babitation clean to the work that inspires and 
renews and refills with all that is good and true in the 
spiritual life. 

With the centers of Christian influence in the colleges 
fresh from the power and stimulus of the Northfield 
» Conference, the college work for Christ in the coming 
year seems, to those who know the field, brighter and 
broader and stronger than ever. 


Northfield, Mass. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 
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THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CHORUS CHOIR. 


In many Sunday-schools the music is led by chorus 
choirs selected from the young people. This method is 
not merely for the purpose of “ keeping the young folks 
interested,” although that is not unimportant; nor yet 
is the chief purpose to train the voices of individuals; 
but the acknowledged advantage is in the enthusiasm of 
numbers, the volume of sound, the possible emphasis of 
tenor and alto, as well as soprano and bass, and the 
facility in.teaching the whole school new songs by 
means of the choir that has learned them in separate 
practice. 

The superintendent of the St. Paul Methodist Episco- 
pal Sunday-school of Cincinnati, Mr. William E. Brooks, 
like many superintendents, favors the use of chorus choirs 
and of orchestras, He writes: “I think that thesinging 
in the schoo! is a very important part, and should be 
made as good as possible, and every means used that 
one can secure to assist in it. For that reason I think 
we ought to use all the instruments we can secure, and 
also the chorus choir if the young people will take hold 
of it. It is hard to obtain just the right kind of a leader. 
Unless I can secure one who has an interest in religion, 
I prefer to lead myself. For a time I had about twenty- 
five young people from the intermediate department 
occupy seats in the altar as a choir; but, the school fall- 
ing off with warm weather last year, the choir was dis- 
continued. I have, however, seated near the piano, a 
large class of young men, and near by some young ladies, 
and they take the place of a choir. 

“T have several instruments to help in the singing,—a 
Weber grand piano, cornet, horns, and violins, and am 
trying to arrange to buy a vocalion. Occasionally other 
instruments are used. The players are all volunteers, 
and are pretty regular in attendance. At present our 
music does not cost us anything. To have a change, I 
call on the young men’s Bible class to sing a hymn 
once in a while, and also the primary, department, etc. 
In this way all the scholars are made to feel that they 
are of some use to the school. It is also very important 
to try and have one or more new songs every Sunday or 
two, so as to avoid repetition.” 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
Meer ae ig ‘ 

OPTIMISM IN THOUGHT AND ACTION* 

To the “ average reader,” or even to many thoughtful 
students, books on philosophy often appear either super- 
fluous or misdirected. Philosophy, the love of wisdom, 
ought pre-eminently to be beneficial and constructive ; 
yet it not infrequently happens that philosophical trea- 
tises seem to be more concerned with terminology than 
with actuality, and more strenuous in maintaining or 
attacking some particular system than in seeking to pro- 
mote pure and helpful thought by an impartial investi- 
gation of mental or spiritual powers or processes. After 
all, as an oft-quoted proverb reminds us, the ultimate 
aim of philosophy should be nothing lower than the aim 
to find out and develop man’s relation to God, immor- 
tality, and the ethics that lead us thereto. In this aim 
it is, or may be made, a very valuable thing to discover 
what great minds have thought and said, from Plato to 
Hegel; but this search should be a stimulus, not a 
finality,—a means of self-development and unselfish 
benefaction, not an unrelated result. 

When, too, one turns to the remarkably fruitful field 
of physiological psychology, and finds therein an almost 
indefinite opportunity for delicate and instructive inves- 
tigation into the relations between mind and matter, he 

should studiously avoid both materialism and credulity, 


* ~* The Spirit of Modern Philosopy : An Essay in the Form of Lec- 





The very names of these men are suggestive of great 


tures. By Josiah Royce, Ph.D 4X36 In — cloth, pp. xvii, 519. 
Boston ;: Hough’on, Mifflin, & Co rice, $2. 





and push through the biological and psycho-physical 
laboratories to the place where he may quietly ponder, 
with new-got wisdom, on the problems of Providence, 
man, nature, and duty. At the present day there is 
probably no study which promises richer results, in the 
immediate future, than this investigation of the relation 
or connection between the end of a nerve and the end of 
an aspiration,—between a living cell and a vital idea; 
but here, as in our porings over that older philosophy 
which consists of thinking about what men have thought, 


‘we are but on the threshold of the true temple of exist- 


ence. Just as one may be deeply versed in history, and 
not know how to act sensibly in the next commonplace 
duty, so he may prate of Plato, Descartes, Kant, Hegel, 
Fichte, Schopenhauer, Spencer, and Kingdon Clifford, 
and fail to face what really constitutes life, as perceived 
and defined, for instance, by thé author of Rabbi ben 
Ezra. 

Without fully accepting, then, all the postulates and 
conclusions in Professor Josiah Royce’s new volume on 
The Spirit of Modern Philosophy, one may heartily 
welcome the book as a serious endeavor to view the 
whole trend of modern philosophic thought, as illus- 
trafjng the attitude of serious-minded men toward the 
problems of existence. The author’s task was not an 
easy one, yet his reviews and restatements are for the 
most part candid and instructive. It forms no part of 
his plan to discriminate between various phases or forms 
of Christianity, or even between Christianity and other 
religious systems, yet he reaches (p, 145) “the very 
essence of Christianity embodied in a speculative 
theory ;” namely, when he summarizes, with substantial 
approval, the views of those recent idealistic thinkers 
who find, in the relations between an immanent and 
ever-present God and the nature and human nature he 
has created, the best attempt toward throwing light on 
the great mysteries of physical and spiritual being. 

Dr. Royce’s recent reputation among contemporary 
students has been that ofa critic and controversialist, 
rather than that of a constructive worker; but in his 
apprehension ef the good elements of various philo- 
sophical schools he is neither unkind nor uncandid, and- 
even recognizes what of philosophic truth may inhere in 
systems or ideas commonly connected with theclogy or 
ecclesiasticism, such as the Logos, the incarnation and 
mediation of Christ, the sanctification of sinning man, 
the eucharist, etc. He chiefly cares, as has been inti- 
mated, for “the more significant spiritual possessions of 
a few prominent modern thinkers;” and it was to give 
an account of these that he wrote his book. The lecture 
form conduced to clearness and the avoidance of shibbo- 
leths; and the broad view made Jarge generalizations 
possible. His own theory, or creed, is still, he says, in 
process of formation, but his attitude is one of hopeful- 
ness, not of satisfaction, or non-creative agnosticism. 
Interested in the conclusions of past workers as regards 
matter, spirit, and idea, he correlates those conclusions 
with their latest results; thus, for example, finds in the 
evolution hypothesis something very much older than 
Darwin cr Spencer, And the best evolution of all is to 
reach an adequate “ awareness of our relation to our own 
deepest nature.” 

Ifa Johnson or a Macaulay, with his faculty for get- 
ting instantly at the heart of a book, were to take up 
these chapters, he would be likely first to turn to the 
fourth division of the discussion of ‘‘ optimism, pessi- 
mism, and the moral order.” Here he would not find 
what the. author does not seek to offer: any final, tech- 
nical, or (in the broader sense) sectarian definition; but 
he would discover what ought to be acceptable, as far as 
it goes, to any devout Christian or earnest student, to 
wit, a sincere statement of the God-given relation be- 
tween present imperfection, trial, suffering, and that 
future perfection, attainment, happiness, which is for all 
upward-striving souls the truest of perennial joys, even 
when things look the darkest. The columns of The 
Sunday School Times have often and often emphasized, 
from the standpoint of religious faith, this Divine para- 
dox ; let us hear a student of philosophy state the same 
truth from a somewhat different point of view: “Con- 
sider, then, that more familiar problem of practical and 
daily life with whose philosophfcal bearings our histori- 
cal study of Hegel and Sehopenhaner has now made us 
acquainted. All living, in the first place, however com- 
monplace its aims, however accidental its ideals, involves 
a deep paradox. We long to live. Very well, then, we 
long to be active. A life means activity; and activity, 
that again means longing, striving, suffering lack hoping 
for the end of the activity iff which we are immediately 
engaged. This is the essence of living, just as Schopen- 
hauer said. Life is will; and every will aims at its own 
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completion, that is, at its own cessation. 
I will tobe wiser than Iam. Well, then, 
I will that my present foolishness shall 
cease, I will to get somebody’s love; and 
that means that I will the cessation of my 
unloved condition. Every will aims at 
the attainment of its desine; and attain- 
ment is the death of just this desire, and 
so of just this act of will. And yet, on the 
whole, I will to live. I will, then, that 
which will always be, in one sense, a 
longing for its cessation; I will to suffer 
lack; I desire to be always desiring. My 
highest good, then, whatever my life, will 
always have this tinge of bitterness about 
it, it will always be a restless, longing, 
suffering good. .. . The life that we seek 
in this world cannot becolorlessly perfect, 
At the very lowest estimate of its serious- 
ness it has the worth and the risk of the 
game about it. We win only by risking 
defeat ; we have our courage only by con- 
quering our*fear; we can triumph in life 
only by transcending the pains of risk and 
of conflict, even while they are in us and 
part of us. Well, if this be so in other 
sorts of life, may it not also be so in the 
moral life? ” 





The pretty new uniform edition of the 
principal writings of William Winter, in 
prose and verse, may call attention toa 
minor American author whose merits are 
by no means limited to those of an im- 
pressionable dramatic critic, though he is 
best known in that capacity. Mr. Winter’s 
faults, especially as poet, are manifest 
enough,—a prevalent pensive mood that 
sometimes seems both weak and morbid, 
and a swift obedience to immediate im- 
pressions which occasionally borders upon 
the melodramatically sentimental. “But 
as poet and prose writer Mr. Winter both 
thinks and feels, and at his best he ex- 
presses true sentiment in imaginative and 
pleasing language. The new edition of 
his reminiscential sketches of a pilgrim’s 
footsteps in Shakespeare’s England, in its 
chapters on Westminster, old literary Lon- 
don, the ancient churches of that metropo- 
lis, Stratford-on-Avon, Stoke Pogis, Can- 
terbury, etc., will please those who like 
the Addisonian touch in rhetoric, and who 
believe that poetic pathos, or some sensi- 
tiveness of soul, is indispensable in him 
who would write on literary bygones. 
(544 inches, cloth, pp. 274. New York: 
Macmillan and Company. Price,75 cents.) 


Tt seems a long step from Miss Harriet 
Prescott’s early romances and stories of 
thirty years ago—Sir Rohan’s Ghost, The 
Amber Gods, Azarian—to Mrs. Harriet 
Prescott Spofford’s House and Hearth 
papers, lately issued, and designed to give 
housekeepers helpful hints on the case of 
the home, in order that it may be made 
hygienic, attractive, and yet frugal. But 
this is a world of fact as well as of ro- 
mance, and Mrs, Spofford shows that a 
romancer’s feet may be on the earth, 
though her eyes peer skyward,—a fact 
similarly illustrated by “Marion Har- 
land’s” afternating preparation of prac- 
tical cook-books and of novels. Both of 
these approved writers of fiction will be 
found sensible advisers for housewives. 
(6}<44 inches, cloth, pp. v, 303. New 
York: Dodd, Mead,and Company. Price, 
$1.00.) 


It is notable that, in every period of the 
revival of Christian energy, preaching has 
tended to get out from the limits set by 
stone walls, and to cry aloud in the streets. 
The Rev. E. H. Byington of Brooklyn is 
so much impressed with the need of this 
that he has published an illustrated manual 
on Open-Air Preaching, in which he traces 
the history and develops the philosophy 
of the matter. It is not clear that this is 








the best way of securing to his views the 
attention he desires, but it is impossible 
not to sympathize with the spirit which 
prompts his act. .(10X6 inches, pp. 104. 
Hartford Theological Seminary. Price, 
75 cents.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 





Such copiously illustrated publications 
as the Century Company’s goodly series 
of volumes on The Battles and Leaders of | 


the Civil War, and similar new historical | 
books issued in recent years, show that 
while war-time photographs are naturally 
ef continued use as regards portraiture 
and topography, contemporary sketches 
made on the spot by newspaper artists 
and other draughtsmen are in other re- 
spects decidedly more valuable. Dry- 
plate photegraphy and _ instantaneous 
pictures of men in action have been 
made possible since 1865, therefore many 
of the slowly exposed “ wet-plate” nega- 
tives made during the war are of less 
utility than would be shown by the 
quickly made “ snap-shots” of a cam- 
paign of to-day. The work above named, 
however, is a cdnvenient storehouse of 
maps, views, portraits, and scenes of action, 
making wise employment of both photo- 
graphs, when suitable, and sketches, when 
trustworthy. Stereotype plates were 
preserved of the. mote important pic- 
tures issued in the two illustrated jour- 
nals which were published throughout 
the war,—Harper’s Weekly, and Frank 
Leslie’s , Illustrated Newspaper,— and 
they are now readily available in two 
two-volume works, respectively entitled 
Harper’s Pictorial History of the Rebel- 
lion, and The Soldier in Our Civil War. 
While the pictures do not represent the 
present high average attainment of Amer- 
ican engraving and printing on wood, their 
substantial accuracy, and consequently 
their. historical value, has not been im- 
pugned. Public libraries possessing sets 
of either should withhold them from pro- 
miscuous handling by those who merely 
want to “look at pictures;” for half a 
century hence their instructiveness for 
students will of course be considerable. 


——= 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
152,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis$1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agrecing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, fora shorter period, the wholeto amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such @ position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All udvertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearanceupon the last page, 
will be charged an advunce of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. _ 


Good cooler is one of the chief blessings of 
every home. wars insure gl ~ custards, pud- 
dings, sauces, aan use Gail Borden “ Eagle” Brand 
Condensed Milk, "Directions on the label. Sold by 
your gro grocer and L drug 


The Heart of the Gospel. 


DR. PIERSON’S SERMONS FROM 
SPURGEON’S PULPIT. 


16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. Sent postpaid on 
‘receipt of the price, by 


The Baker & Taylor Co., 


740 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
EMOWHRLE SCS. Ne at any 
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; Ice and Ice-making. By T. Mrrcuety. Pruppen, 
) M.D, Illustrated, 


4 Corfu and the Ionian Sea. By Constance ent- 


MORE Woo son. Illustrated. 
’ The Passing of Thomas. A Story. By THomas 
>. A, Janvirr. 
») Webster. By Jamas Russet. Lowett 


’ Troth. A Story By Rost Hawtnorne Laturop. 

. The Salzburger Exiles in Georgia. By the Rev. 
Joun F. Hurst, D.D Illustrated. 

) Our Only Day. A Poem. By Coatzs Kinney. 


Editor's Easy Chair: 


Vevey 
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z ~HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


. FOR AUGUST .. 


|The World of Chance. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 
Grorce Wituram Curtis.—Zditor’s Study: 
Editor's Drawer: THomas Ngeison Pacs.—Literary Notes: 


" PuBLISHED ny HARPER & BROTHERS, New YorRK 


The Italian Army. By G. Gorran, General Staff 
Colonel. Illustrated by T. pp Tuutstrup ; 

From the Black Forest to the Black Sea. By 
F D Mrtuert. (Conclusion.) Illustrated by At- 
rrep Parsonsand F, D Mituer. 

Jane Field. A Novel. By Mary E. Wivxins. ‘ 
Part IV. Illustrated. 

Literary Paris. By Tuzopore CHILp. 
Paper. With Portraits. 

Love. A Poem. By Ankie R, INGERSOLL. ; 

A Novel. ByW D . 


First « 


Howes, Part VI: 
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Cuartes Duptey WARNER— , 
Laurence Hutton 
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" Steady Tuly lest. 





Gospel Hymns 
Nos. 5 and G&G 
Combined. 


438 pieces,many of which can be found in no other book. 
Music, $60 per 100; 70c. each by mail, 
Words, $20 peraens m4 100; 22c. each by mall. 


The John Church Co,, |The Gh,, | The Biglow & Main Co, 


74 West 4th St., Cincinnati. 76 East Sth St., New York. 





The leading book for Sunday-schools | 


LIVING HYMNS 


rite Hon, comm, WaANAMAKER and J. R. SWENFY. 
ce, $4.80 ozen; words edition, $15.00 per 100. 
50 Ont J. Hi sD, 1024 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





** Gabriel's Triumphal Anthems,” lat- 
Also “ The 


JUST 


est and best, New Song,” 
for the Sunday-school, etc. Specimen 
‘olen 3 of both free. Geo, F. Rosche & 





, 178 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents for a sample copy of the Musica. 
VisiTor. containing anthems, 
THE JOMN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 








NEW MORNING BELIS, For cram- 
mar and “e schools. Kdited by 

MUSIC. W. A.Ogden. Price, per copy, 50c. ; per 
doz, One sample copy cailed for 


35. ‘Address The W.W Whitney Co. Pubs., Toledo, O. 
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VERY one in need of information on the eangoct 
of advertising will do well to obtain a copy, of 
“ Book for Adve-tisers,” 268 pages, price one dollar. 
Mailed, postage paid, on receipt of price. Contains a 
caretul ye prey from the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory of all the best papers and class paene, gives 
the circulation rating of every one, and a deal of 
information about rates and othfr matters pecteleng 
to the business of advertésing. Address ROW FELL’ 

RDVERTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce 8t., N, Y. 





A SUPERIOR MAP OF 


THE ENTIRE TRAVELS OF ST. PAUL, 


Edited by Prof. U.S. Osborn, LL.D. 
Correcting all the errors of previous maps, with the 
mission Journeys in colors, and pe complete ra- 
py of Acts. Address, OXFORD MAP PUB- 
SHERS, OXFORD, oui, 

amd 
BOOKS is Also Infant Class CARD 
Colored Picture Papers ! 


Free, Address, D.B, Niver Pub. Co., Albany, N. ¥. 








Tllustrated Catalogues 




















Book Covers avo Library Numbers. 
P. F. Van Everen, 6O Ann St., N. Y. 
Die rrs. |” 


S. S. on 6 cents for specimen. 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM C©O., 122 Nassau 8t.,N.Y. 


GENUINE “OXFORD” 
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TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
B@ Send for cata’ 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 3 e. 17th Street, New York. 





E. & $. TEACHERS’ BIBLE, No. 2188. 


Printed in Brevier type, on thin white 50 
poner, | bound in Levant, calf lined. $9. . 
B. YOUNG & CO., Cooper Union, New York. 


Mrs, Craft's 's Primary Tea Teacher $ Quarterly, 


ear; 
WARDal DR MOND, N SEW 
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Retailed at 
Wholesale Price. 
Send Lone Oe) peed list. 


RISON 
3 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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Friendship 


Master- Passion. 


A book on the Nature and History of Friend- 
ship, and its Place as a Force in the World. 
By H. Clay Trumbull, author of “ Kadesh- 
Barnea,” ‘The Blood ane gp ” “Yale 
Lectures omthe Sunday-School,” 


Friendship is a theme of the™ages. Its 
treatment in this book is as fresh and thor- 
ough as it is attractive. The claim is boldly 
made that friendship has been a more po- 
tent factor in the world's forces than any 
other sentiment or passion, not excepti ng 
ambition, avarice, or love; and the proo’ 
of this thesis are presented in detail. Part 
I. treats of the Nature and Scope of Friend- 
ship. Part II. gives examples of Friendship 
in History, including all the great epoch- 
makers in the realms of royalty, heroism, 
religious progress, struggle for civil liberty, 
philosophy, and poetry, This book, already 
in its second edition, is sure of a wide read- 
ing, for its topic is of universal interest. 
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“Ttisa thesaurus of information about friend- 
ship. One hesitates to say whether it is richer |§ 
in een analyses and definition - -y illustra- 
tive incident ant ty As 0 geen ow 


the ‘ master has sha the think 

4« the writing, the aR, and indeed all the 
est events of history, he we beslow tosay a =) 
*Oh, it’s a mere endsh ip !'"—Public 
(Washington). 








| A work of 413 pages, richly bound in cloth, 
| and enclosed in a box. Price, $3.00. For sale 
by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the pub- 


lisher, 7 
JOHN D. WATTLES, 

1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Walnut Strect, Philadelphia. 
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all other claims... «++ By 286,388.25 
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TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1802. 
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THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS, P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 
DIRECTORS: 


os. Hi. Montgomery, Charles P. Perot, 
Inreel Morris, Jos. EK, Gillingham, 
Pemberton &. Fiutebincen, Samuel Welsh, 
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ward F. Beale 
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OUR BOOK ON INVESTMENTS 
we send freetoinguirers. THE PROVIDENT 
TRUST CO., 36 Bromfield St., 

_ Mention The Sunday School Times. 


Tn -evdering goods, or in ; making % inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, os edl oo Gcaletin, 
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_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIME Temes 
atthe following eenee. for ei 
ers. These rates include postag 
ONE COPY, one ie . $1.50 
Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 
ent MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
feats, , $1 - aw year, or (4.00 for five years, full payment 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 


oid or new weekly 
or new subscrib- 





An 
will be supplied with as many copies as may be de 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, §1.00 h. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
pa pred each. A package thus sent is addressed to 

son only, and no names can be written or 
pein ed on the separate papers 

The vers foraciub ma be ordered sent rily 
to individual addresses at {i.00 each, and partly ina 
peekeee to one address, at 50 cents each, when so de- 
sir 


‘rhe papers fora club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mai! matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get ~ from another, 
tue vapers will be sent accordingly, ‘lis applies to 
2 clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 

arge clubs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free cop 
allowed for every ten copies 
charicter. The free copies . pom e clubs cannot 

be sent separately, but will be Included in the 


Petiattions may be made at any time to a club+-such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Rohooia that are open during only a portion of the 

ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

me as the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is wnailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
® year, way have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but any such may have his paper 
changed from the package to an individual address, 
by paying fifty cents, the difference in the price of the 
two classes 0 subscriptions, or may order an extra 

copy of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 

rate of three cenis a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months, 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post 
office to 7 they wish y" sent, but also the one to 
All 


, additional, will be 
‘for inaclub of either 


which it has been sent. 
both county afid state. 
If aclub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will bacribes Ror ublisher by stating that 
for takes the place of the one 


addresses should include 


ed ast year 
will RE be sent to any subscriber beyond 
wae My sag ped for, unless by special request. ‘I’ ne per 
for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
ax piration of the subscription. Renewals should 
fore be made early. 
“i h copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able alt he teachers of a school to exanalue it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include posters: 

One copy, one year, shillings. 
‘Two or more copies, one year, . é6shillings each, 
To ministers and missionaries, 

Fr one or nore copies, 6 shillings each. 

fo secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent CH singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
Bh age to one address, whichever may be prererred 

ay J ew gm re 
Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
<i » Aah Row, T ondon, E. C., will receive yearly 
+ half-yearly anbscriptions at the above rates the 
r to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
sribere. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P, oO. Box 1550. 
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Hundreds of Samet ladies and gentlemen are 
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Our olum kk,—not the result of one 
man’s mind, but the combined efforts of Washington 
Irving William Robertson, James G. Blaine, Ban- 
croft, MeM Master, Lossing, Grant, on, and an 
introduction by Murat Halstead. ono pages. 14 colored 
plates, 400 beautiful pictures. Special outfit on appli- 
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Ht. J. SMITH H & CO., Philadelphia. — 
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BUSHNELL’S 
Perfect Letter Copying Books 


are known and used all arou he wor No Press 
wired. Useany good copying-ink. Note size, $1.00, 
Ler size, $1.20. anne “4 Py on receipt of price. 
ah Bushnell, ath St., Phiia., Pa. 


school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 


‘Handsome Paper 


"THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


[Vol. XXXIV., No. 30, 








and 
nothing like Pearline. 
no reason in doing without it. 


Beware: 


you an imitation, be honest—send it back, 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell 

‘this is as good as’ 

FALSE—Pearline is never ed, if your grocers send 
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There’s 


Money. In It 


—washing with Pearline. There’s 
ease and comfort in it, too, and 
safety. There’s wear saved on 


every thing washed ; there’s 


work saved in every thing you 
do. 


There’s no time wasted, 
little time spent. There's 


There’s no harm if you use it, there’s 


or ‘*the same as Pearline.” irs 


PYLE, New York. 








perience of a Christian educator, 
ing of children, as distinct from 
school or the Sunday-school. 





a theorist. 


important as more positive means. 
beautiful and helpful. 


teachers. Those who have not had 


A book of over 300 pages 
bound in cloth and gold. Price, 
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Hints on Child Training, 


By the Rev. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 


This work is the ins result of the lifetime study and ex- 


Every precept in its pages has been 
_ tested by the principles of Christian philosophy and by actual 
experiment in more than one generation of little ones. 

The Christian Register, of Boston, says : 
The author explains that these hints had been arrived at by 
induction and practical experience. They are marked throughout by wisdom 
and kindliness, and a sympathy and interest in child-life. 
difference between the method of child-training presented in this book and 
that of the old régime as between the old and brutal methods of horse- 


breaking and those of Baucherand Bartholomew. Dr. Trumbull’s object is, 
not to crush the child’s will, but to train it. 


the child, and finds that letting alone as a means of child-training is as 
It is really a volame for the training of parents and 


many who have, will find its pages full of interest and suggestion.” 


, size 74% 5% inches, beautifully 


or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Pustisuer, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





in the sphere of the home train- 
their teachings in the week-day 


“This book is not the work ot 
There is as much 
He respects the individuality ot 


The spirit of the book throughout is 


experience with children, as well as 


$1.00. For sale by booksellers, 
Canvassers wanted. 
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FOR WEAK LUNGS 


—URE— 
Winchester’s Hypophosphite of Lime & Soda. 
For Chronic Bronchitis, Nervous xX 
ja or Indigestion, Loss cf V 
Appetite, and diseases arisi: from Poverty of 
Blood, Winchester’s "fypophosvhi 
anal remedy, being unequaled as2 Vitalizing 
Tonic, Brain, Nerve and Biood Food. 
BOLD BY DRUGG Iss. 
winonssTes & CO. Chemists 
@ William St., Ne xX. 
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40 orders. For full 
COPE GREAT AME ICA? TEA C Cc oO 
P.O. Box. Siand and 33 esey St., New York. 


Dew Drop 
iCanned Goods 


are prepared expressly for those who 
OF! do appreciate a good article. If not to 
be had of your dealer, write for 
priced Catalogue, with directions 
how to order of us. 


.W. BROWN & CO. 
103 Arch St. Philada. Pa. 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no boiling. always ready. Put up in 1B 
tin cans at 7fc. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, | 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TH 
GREATAMENICAN 


COPYRIGUTeD, 











DIXON?S w= PENCILS 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 
ps mepee pe ty not keep them. mention TheSundaySchod 
Times, and send 16¢.in stamps to Joseph Dixum Crucible Com 
pany, Jersey City, N.. J., for —— worth double the money 
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FURNISHINGS, 


Church, Lodge, 
Parlor, 
Pews, 
and 
Opera Chairs. 
. C. SMALL 
\ 4 Co. 
2% Bromfield St., 
Boston, Mass. 


KTER C. SWAN 


oH, HALL ax> LODGE 
FURNITURE’ 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 














_ PULP FURNITURE. 


SHAW, 27 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
“aed for illustrated catal gue, 


DANNERS FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 


k or merino. 
— Soe. “send for illus. = + 
c. A. “Ane bad ¢e., 133 } 34 Mt.. Phiia., Pa, 
FLAGS AND BANNERS. 
SISCO BROS., Baltimore, Md. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


SHUR GH WELLS Ee 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Tin 








mecca peas pang chimes 


ri aT BELL FOUNDRYCO 

“INCINNATT, O., solemakers of the ‘ er” 

Chareh, end Fire Alaru Welle, 
Catalogue with 2200 testimonials. 











Boston Linen, Boston Bond, «nd 
Banker Hill are 4 -- in quality 
and moderate in price. If your stationer 
does not Ward —y send 6c, for samples, 
Samuel &e., Mass, 


WORTH REPEATING. 


THROUGH NATURE TO GOD. 


[William Watson, in “The Prince’s Quest and Other 
Poems,” 


I asked of héaven and earth and sea, 
Saying: ‘“O wondrous trinity, 

Deign to make answer unto me, 

And tell me truly what ye be. ” 

And they made answer: “ Verily, 
The mask before His tace are we, 
Because ’tis writ no man can see 

His face and live.” So spake the three. 
Then 1: “O wondrous trinity, 

A mask is but a mockery,— 

Make answer yet again to me, 

And tell if aught beside are ye.” 
And they made answer: “ Verily, 
The robe around his form are we, 
That sick and sore mortality 

— touch its hem and heaiéd be.” 
Then I: “O wondrous trinity, 
Vouchsafe once more to answer me, 
And tell me truly, what is he 

Whose very mask and raiment ye.” 
But they replied: “ Of time we are, 
And of eternity is he. 

Wait thou, and ask eternity > : 
Belike his mouth shall answer thee.” 





A CONVERSATION ON POETICS. 


[From “ Conversations on Some of the Old Poets,” by 
James Russell Lowell. } 


Joun: I believe it was Dr. Johnson 
(surely it was no poet) who first said that 
all good poetry could be translated into as 
good prose. It is plain that he saw no 
distinction between the two, except in the 
meter and rhyme. I should judge so, at 
least, from his own verses. 

PuILip: He meant that all poetry must 
be translatable into ‘‘ common sense,” that 
popular altar upon whose horns dulness 
and prejudice are so ready tocling. But 
how is Pegasus better than a dray-horse, 
with this market-cart trundling behind 
him? Doubtless some of the truest poetry 
has been written without either rhyme or 
meter, but it has lacked one of its highest 
adornments, and one which the most po- 
etical thoughtsdemand. Meterand rhyme 
are wings to the artist, and crutches to 
the artificer; they may lift the one to a 
more empyreal vantage-ground, but they 
will only change the natural gait of the 
other for a hobble. The grandest and 
most noble part of poetry is independent 
of them. et, wanting these, a poem 
will want the completeness of its effect. 
I believe both of them to be the ipstinctive 
desires of the most amply poetical spirits. 
I could cite many poems which would be 
nothing without them, yet which have the 
blessed power to lead my heart into the 
cool stillness of memory, or to the breezy 
headlands of hope. 

Joun: Prose may do the same. 

Puiip: Ay, but not so cheaply and 
simply. It is a great. gift to be able to 
conceive and express those thoughts which 
enticd us out of the actual into the ideal; 
a yet greater one to utter such as teach us 
to unite the two; but surely that is the 
greatest gift of all which superadds to 
these a keener and more refined delight. 
There are moods, too, in which pleasurable 
emotion is all that the mind is capable of, 
and the power of bestowing this merely. is 
not to be contemned. Beauty is always 
use. The acanthus-leaves of the capital 
do hot help the pillar as a support, and 
yet I think that even the iconoclas- 
tic hammer of strictest utilitarianism 
might consistently spare them. There 
are passages in Milton’s prose which fall 
below his poetry only for want of the 
majestic grace of his meter. They make 
life seem fairer to me, they give my heart 
a manlier brace; d@ut I am conscious of a 
barrenness in them which I had never 
known, perhaps, had he not himself be- 
trayed it to me by that more lavish splen- 
dor of his verse, ever changeful, ever new, 
pavilioning his thoughts like the cloud- 
arches of a sunset. 

Joun: If Swift were right when he 
called him the greatest benefactor of man- 
kind who made two blades of grass grow 
where one grew ye I would give no 
mean place to the bestower of a new 
flower. Whatever has given the spirit a 
fresh delight has established for itself a 
fair title in fee simple to the room it has 
taken up on our planet. Your business 
to-day is to prove the title of the old 
dramatists. 

Puitip: Those are the greatest poets 
who have expressed the largest number of 
our common thoughts concisely and port- 
ably. By conciseness I would not be un- 
derstood to mean a Spartan and niggardly 
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brevity, or that tight-laced affectation 
which puts a full stop in place of a comma, 
and makes expression pant and breathe 
short. If we tie a bundle too tightly, our 
packthread is apt to break, and we lose 
our pains. Feeling and diction soon lose 
their healthy color, when they are. im- 

risoned together in too narrow a cell. 

hat style is the most concise which ex- 
presses a thought best, whether it be in 
few or many words, A painter would 
choose a larger canvas, and charge, his 
palette with richerand more varied colors, 
to paint a sunset than to paint a mouse; 
yet the one would be as truly concise as 
the other. Simplicity is neither plain 
nor bald. 

Joun: No. A ray of light seems simple 
enough, and yet is made up of all the 
primary colors, 

Partie: And light is the symbol of 
truth. As every substance absorbs that 
part of the pure ray which its nature and 
constitution desire, and becomes colored 
accordingly, so is it with language. Every 
word has a hue of its own, which is its 
meaning; and ajust combination of these, 
whether more or fewer, reproduces that 
whole of which each is « part, and the 
general effect is light. The same is true 
of ideas; and every man is more or less a 
poet, in proportion as he has an instinctive 
understanding of this beautiful and har- 
monious chromatic chord. To refine a 
little farther, it is also equally true of the 
sound of words. Every one has its proper 
correlative in color, and may be almost 
mathematically demonstrated to be in or 
out of tune. 

Joun: One would think, then, that a 
mathematical mind should excel alike in 

oetry, painting, and music; and that 
Buclid, ad he been so minded, might 
have combined the excellencies of Shake- 
speare, Raphael, and Beethoven. 

PuIvip: Not more truly than the prism, 
in giving us the same colors, can satisfy 
and conciliate the eye like the rainbow. 
I am not sure, however (since the faculty 
of analysis is so main an element in the 
mind of the artist), that any one of the 
great trio you have named might not have 
made a good mathematician. Chaucer, 
when in prison, wrote a treatise on the 
astrolabe for his son. Pythagoras, who 
seems to have had a truly poetical nature, 
made discoveries in the science of num- 
bers; Goethe, in colors, in botany, and in 
anatomy; and Coleridge tells us that 
Davy, if he had not chosen to be a great 
chemist, would have been a great poet. 
But analysis must be a subordinate fac- 
ulty, or the man, instead of being an ar- 
tist, becomes an imitator, using the same 
means which others have employed, 
mathematically rather than ingtinc- 
tively. 

Joun: This harmony between sound 
and color and (you would add) thought is 
a very enticing one for speculation. I 
had often noticed that particular musical 
notes gave me a sensation of colors, and 
was wont'to apply it to some action of the 
associative principle too fine for me to 
trace the links, till I reflected that neither 
the organ of smell (which has the most 
powerful effect on our association with 

laces) nor that of taste was at all excited. 

hen I afterwards found that there was 
a fixed law in the matter, I was, fora 
time, in an ecstasy. I could now under- 
stand why it was that certain pieces of 
music, though there were no discords in 
the performance of them, were yet very 


unpleasing tome. The want of harmony 
.was between the different parts. It was 
as if, in a large picture, the painter 
should have had the colors of each fig- 
ure, or of each group, in tune, and yet, 
failing to keep the other groups in proper 
harmony, should make his whole canvas 
jar upon the eye. I remember being very 
mucli ‘interested in a book upon the theory 
of colors, in which was a diagram of the 
musical chromatic scale. The illustrations 
were drawn from our English poets, espe- 
cially Shakespeare, who was shown never 
to have struck a false note. Truly, as Fal- 
staff says, “ this instinct is a great matter.” 
Many of the great painters have been also 
musicians. Raphael and Gerard Douw 
have painted themselves in this character. 
Musical concerts were a favorite subject 
of Correggio’s pencil. Gainsborough was 
as passionately fond of his viol de gamba as 
of his paints and brushes; and you would 
probably say that it was the same quality of 
mind that made him a great painter,which, 
possessed in a more limited degree, made 
his younger brother a distfnguished me- 
chanician. Benvenuto Cellini, I think, 
mentions Michel Angelo’s love of music, 
and wag himself no mean performer. Sal- 
vator Rosa must have had a sensitive ear, 
or he would never have been so expert an 
improvvisatore. Doubtless a book of ref- 
erence would furnish us with many more 
examples. Allston was as fond of hear- 
ing the rich voice of his niece as Luther 
was of his son John’s. Page has a deli- 
cate appreciation of the finest music; 
and I know one, of whose genius as a 
sculptor I feel well assured, who is a pro- 
ficient in the science. The fondness of 
the painters for St. Cecilia, too, should 
not be forgottten. Fuseli understood the 
chromatic force of @ords as well as of 
colors, and has left, perhaps, the best de- 


have. Allston’s forthcoming volume of 
lectures will, I doubt not, prove him also 
a master of the effects of language. Nor 
have the poets shown less fondness for the 
sister art. Homer several times has a 
kind word for the singers. In the eighth 
book of the Odyssey, for instance. 


But this may be professional. Shake- 
speare betrays it often. Milton played 
upon the organ,—a congenial instrument. 
Izaak Walton has recorded Herbert’s mu- 
sical propensity and skill, and Cowper 
himself tells of his own fondness for 
Mrs. Unwin’s harpsichord. Goldsmith’s 
flute played the interpreter for him, and 
paid his way through France. Collins, 
one of our richest colorists, was passion- 
ately fuad of music. Now that I have 
indujged in this refinement of fancy so 
far, why might I not carry it a step far- 
ther, and at once admit form as well as 
colortinto this musical party? 

PuHILip: You have unconsciously done 
so already, by your allusions to sculptors. 
Vitruvius tells us that architects should 
know something of music, and you re- 
member Madame De Stael’s celebrated 
fancy. If I knew erongh of music, I 
might, perhaps, find nice analogies be- 
tween its styles and those of architecture. 
Dwight, who has at once so profound 
and refined a perception in whatever re- 
lates to mugic, could trace them for us 
with enthusiastic demonstration. The 
parallel between some of the architec- 
tural and the poetical styles has oftenstruck 
me. The Grecian corresponds to the Epic, 
in its severe majesty, its regular columns, 
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Some merchants get the 
best they can;:some get the 
meanest they can. 

Your dealer in lamp-chim- 
neys--what does he get for you? 

here are common glass and 
tough glass,tough against heat. 
There are foggy and clear. 
There are rough and fine. 
There are carefully made and 
hap-hazard. 

ou can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can do. 
Insist on Macbeth’s “ pearl 


Horlick’s 


Malted Milk 


is pure fresh cows’ milk, sterilized and combined 

with an extract of selected grain. It will not 

curdle nor sour on the stomach, having been 
rtially digested by the action of the Plant 
epsin, prepared by our special process. 


Babies 


thrive when fed Horlick’s Malted Milk, It is 
next to mother’s milk, the best food for a baby. 
Mother’s milk—nature’s own food—is the best, 
provided the mother is strong and well. If either 
mother or child is not thriving, try Horlick’s 
Malted Milk for both. Ask your Doctor about it, 


Mothers 





top’’ or “pearl glass” which- 
ever shape you require. They 
are right in all those ways ; and 
they do not break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 

Be willing to pay a nickel 


more for them. 
Pittsburg. Guo. A. MACBETH & CO. 





Twenty Years on Trial, 


SARANAC 


Gloves and Mittens. 


The verdict rendered by the 
eousumer from Maine to Cali- 
fornia is, that they are the Kin 
of Gloves Bed one pair an 
be convinced. The best jobbers 
carry them. Every retailer should 
lithem. Be sure that every left- 
hand glove bears our trade mark 


SaARANAC 


fn this identical type. Gloves 
ed Oil Tan, Grain Tan, and 













(Registered.) 
best workman’s glove in oy world, SARANAC. 
made of Genuine Deer Skin tanned with grain on. 
Our Fastener exerts all others; it is not a clumsy 
button, but simply pulling a -) You can fasten or 
‘asten with bo in a 


» ark as well asin 
the light. Genuin 
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Saranac Gloves and Mittens 
y at Littleton, N. H., and Se Saranac 
Glove Co., Irma PARKER (the originator), Gen. Manager. 
Send your address and get one of our Glove books. 
SARANAC GLOVE CO., Littleton, N. H. 


O’NEILLS, 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 





ited States. Send for samplesand prices. 


"JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, Cor. Eleventh St., New York, 
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Hires’ Root Beer is beyond all dispute a great health- 
Hospitals, Sanita- 
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This is the plain and simple reason why it is so healthful 





$ HrrEs’ Roor BEER is the most popular temperance drink in the world. 
The sales last year were 1,941,319 packages; nearly one gallon for every 
family in the country. ‘The sales so far this year are double those of last. 
Give your folks some of the health and pleasure which other folks enjoy. 
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A beautiful picture in colors, handsome en 


A Temperance Drink 
For Temperance People. 


The most cautious and conservative temperance people j 
know by analysis and use that it is ential devoid of ty 
They therefore enjoy it them- 
selves and recommend it as an agreeable and healthful 
substitute for the strong drink which they oppose. 
Unfortunately there are many counterfeits of Htrxs’ Roor BEER, but 
each and all mean disappointment and loss to everyone but the counter- 
feiter himself. The genuine Hrres’ is sold everywhere. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO., PHILADELPHIA. 
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y is the better for every swallow. Hence it is a 


ngs it pleasure and health. 


avo Children especially delight in it. Its prepara- 
tion interests them and its use does them good. 
ands of homes “‘the Hires’ Root Beer that mother made”’ 





by thousands unite in giving grateful testimony 
to the virtues of Malted Milk as a food for babies. 


At all druggists. Endorsed by all physicians, Send 


to us for a free sample. 
THE MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON, ENG. > RACINE, WIS. 
that more chil- 


A Fac dren have been 


successfully brought up on 
_ Ridge’s Food than on all other 
Infants’ or Invalids’ Foods. 
In cans, 35c. and upward. A 
book, “Healthful Hints,” free. 
WOOLRICH & CO, Patmus, sass 
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The new shape in peree = Save discomfort and 
Corning. Illustrated price-list free. 
WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, Bocton, Mass, 
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They will be if you don't wear Kayser’s 
Patent Finger Tipped Silk Glove. A 
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manufacturer, Jutius Kayser, New York, and he will see 
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“THE WORTH O’ A THING 
is best learned by the want o’ it.” Although cheap 
in point of price, 


SAPOLIO 


Is beyond value. Those whp try it know. 

Don’t you want a friend who would take half 
your hard work off your shoulders and do it with- 
out a murmur? What would you give to find an 
assistant in your housework that would k our 
floors and walls clean, and your kitchen ht, 
and yet never or ugly over the matter of hard 
work, Sapolio is just such a friend and can be 
bought at all grocers, No. 30, 


SENSIBLE } ,, 
MOTHERS | ied { 


CORSET WAISTS for themselves and daughters, 








“HARVEY INA HUTSHELL. 


Newspaper columns, magazine articies, 
books, and pamphlets have been written about 
the most flourishing manutacturing town of its 
age in the world, 

You may be a busy man, and have not had 
time to read them. 

Nevertheless, you ought 
Harvey. 

Supposing you write now to the Harvey 
Sout Adanpiailon, Nos, 819-825 The Rookery, 
Chicago, meutioning this paper, and ask them 
to send you 


“HARVEY INA NUTSHELL” 


to know about 


HEALTHFUL 
OUT-DOORS 


If men and women of all ages knew 
how easy it is to bicycle—how 
safe—healthful—joyful —econom- 
ical—ail the world would cyge— 
As cycling leads exercises of all 
out-doors, so the, Columbia leads 
+= aycles of the world— 
® jk about Columbias free at. Columbia 
cies, or sent for two two-cent stamps 
ie Mig. Co., 221 Columbus Ave., 
ton. 
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_ EDUCATIONAL. _ 


ANABLE'’S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
ind German Boarding and Day School. 44th 
350 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Home schoo! for girls, 


HALL, Montvale, Mass. 


Miss WHITTEMORE, Principal. 





NARMINGTON COLLEGE, West Farmington, 0. 
62 years, th sexes. Expenses very low. Four 
college courses. Seven departments. The Normal a 
specialty. Inducements to agents to secure students, 
Address. v. E. WEBSTER, A.M., President. 
A RTHUR’S NEW HOME MAGAZIN E, of Phila., 
offers to pay board, tuition, and all necessary ex- 
penses in the above college one year, to the boy orgirl 
who secures the 'argestclub this year. lyear’s tutiion 
(not board) to any boy or girl who sends 100 new subs, 





NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


Dr. Ben tousee. OF MUSIC, “*Sycccc™™™ 


Music, Elocution, Literature, Languages, Fine 
and Tuning. Send for Illustrated Calendar, 
FRANK W, HALE, Gen’! Manager, Boston, Mass. 
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Mothers take more pride in the garments of the baby than in 
those of any other member of the household; dresses.of sheer India 
linen, soft flannels, dainty woolen socks, cashmere shawls, afghans in 
bright colors, all are the most expensive that the family purse can 
afford. It -is not necessary that they should be renewed frequently, 
as almost the only wear is in the washing. 

Ordinary soaps and washing powders should nevef. be used; they 
will weaken the fibre of light materials, causing them to tear easily 
or to wear into holes. 

Professor Cornwall, of Princeton, says of the Ivory Sodp: “It will 
not injure the most delicate fabrics.” 


CopyriGut 1892, BY Tue Procter & Gamaie Co, 


Milk Men 


and 


Milk Maids 


must have their tin cans, tin pans, 
and everything else faultlessly | 
clean, and there is nothing | 
half so good for such clean- : 





Gold Dust 
Washing Powder. 


Housekeepers too have much to 
clean, and they can’t afford to do 
without Gotp Dust WASHING 
PowpDER, which makes things 
clean in half the time, and keeps 
them clean for half the money, 


Gold Dust Washing Powder 
is sold by all Grocers, 


Less than 


— 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 


For Scholars. 


The Scholar’s Magazine. A 32 page monthly publigation, containing wholesome home read 
ing for the scholars; also the International Sunday-school lesagns. It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 
school literature, and is meeting with a hearty welcome. Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year ; 
for five or more copies, in a package to one addsens, one cent each per month, or twelve cents per year. 
Specimen copies free. ~ 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. Issued quarterly. i6 pages. A brief help to the study of the 
International Sunday-school lessons. In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim has been to present 
a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would undertake, rather than a complicated 
one which he wqnld let alone. It is prepared by a skilled worker at lesson-helps. It is cheaper, even, 
than Lesson Leaves, Five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per quarter; four 
cents each yfer year. Specimen copies free. 








JOHN D. WATTLES, PuBLIsHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





HAVERFORD COLLEGE, PA. = | [indiana avenue, Chicngo, Iiis wil organise 
Nine miles from Philadelphia. their twenty-second semi-annual training class in Se 

Opens %h morith 2ist. Apply to the Secretary, 

Haverford P. 0., Pa. 

: MILITARY 


tember next. Tafitio Send for ctreulars. 
PENNSYLVANIA <tibeny. 


m free. 

Unequaled facilities for thorough, practical training. 
3ist year begins September 14, 18¥2. And HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 

Degrees in Cinil cering, Chemistry, and Arts. Fer Beys and Girls. will open its 39th year Sep- 

Theron orcant Pre tory Department. tember 19. For catalogues, address 


of Col. C. E. HY ATT, Chester, Pa. | Rev. A. H. Frack, AM., Prest., Claverack, N. Y. 
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Academy, Va. 


e Prepares for West Point, universities, and 


ness. Forcatalogue, address Major R. A. McINTY RE, 


BOYS faa ini TERS 


catalogue, 


arlington Semin for Young Ladies, West 
D Chester Pa. OpensSept.i2. Good buildings, beauti- 


ful location. ‘Languages, music, drawin, nting,ete. 
$180 per year. Catalogues. R. N, Ph.D. 
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OUTH BETHLEMEM, PA. Bisbopthorpe. 
a boarding and school for young ladies a 
girls. Prepares for college, or gives full academic 
course. Miss F. I. WaLsn, Principal, 


ABBOT ACADEMY for YOUNG LADIES 


Will begin its 64th year Sept. 15. Terms, $400a year. 
Apply to Migg PHILENA McKEEN An over, Rass. 


Mr Holly(N.J.) Academy for Boys. Healthful 

helpful, homelike. Education with formation of 
character. Catalogues. (Summer session.) Fall opens 
Sept.13. Rev. J.J.Coale, A.M. (Princeton), Principal. 


EST WALNUT STREET SEMINARY 
for Young Ladies. 26th year. Is provided for 
giving a superior education in collegiate, eclectic, 
and preparatory departments; also in music and art. 
Mrs, HENRIETTA KUTZ, 2045 Walnut St., Phila. 
the leading g YOUNG 
Canadian WOnmEN, 


} 
ALMA, College me Sr. THOMAS, ONTARIO. 


5 graduating courses. 20 pr 3. 
rite for catalogue to President AUSTIN, B. A. 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL. 


Boarding, day and college preparatory for girls, 
36th year open ; September For circular, address 
Mrs. THEODORA 15. RicHarps, Principal, 

Miss Sara Lovuis« Tracy, A.M., Associate Principal, 
Germantown, Philade! phia. 


ICKETT COLLECE 
grate ra 
USINESS AND SHORTHAND 


Graduates of both sexes to good 
Send for Circulars and Report of Siaeueeen 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


One of the best demic and classical schools in 
New England. $200, one-halfin advance and remain- 
der Jan. 15, will cover ordinary tuition, with board for 
the year, beginning Ave. 31. Send for catalogue to 

Rev. Wm. R. Newhall, A.M., Prin., Wilbraham, Mass, 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat. Electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. $200 a year. Soptpenber 6._ For illustrated 
catalogue, write Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., 
East Greenwich, R. I. 


The Woman’s College of Baltimore. 


JOHN F. GOUCHER, President. 






































Programs and application blanks will be sent 


upon request. 
FOR WOMEN, 


WELLS COLLEGE vacuo 


a Sew building siih ee my beautiful and 
ew ng’ ern rovemen 
on ns Beprember at 102, Sen pl dey y - 

E. 8. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


HOLLINS INSTITUTE for Young Ladies.. 


Opens September 14, 1892. Preparatory and collegiate 
courses. Conservatory course in music. Art and 
elocution schools. Situated in valley of Va. Climate 
unexcelled. Mineral waters. For information, address 
CHAS. L. COCKE, Supt., Hollins, Va. 


““WOODFIELD ”’ 


Boarding School and College Preparatory (residence 
of the late Clayton French) for Young Ladies (ks- 
tablished 1879.) Within easy access of Philadelphia, 
Two hours from New York. Board and tuition, $00 
pér annum. For catalogue address Principal of 
“ Woodfield,” Logan, Pa. 














THE BROAD STREET 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, 
Enjoys a national reputation for the thoroughness and 
absolute safety of its methods. The Faculty of thirty 
professors is the best that money can procure. The 
appointments are unsur . Eighth year opens 
September 5, 1892. Illustrated catalogue free. 

GILBERT R. COMBS, Director. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 


Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Phila- 
delphia, two hours from New York. Opens Septem- 
ber 2s, For circulars and reports apply to Principals, 


OGONTZ SCHOOL P. 0., PA. 


PEIRCE COLLEGE 
or BUSINESS 
ee #0 SHORT 


open al! summer for +camination and enrol/ment a 
students, Fall tetm P 
blanks 








address on 


Tos, May ig ys D., Principal and Founder, 











“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Col. M. Richards Muckl¢é, Manager Public Le 5 
Philadelphia, Pa., writes: ‘* I desire to state that Mr. 
E. 8. Johnston is perfectly reliable and thoroughly 
successful in his cures of stammering.’”’ Refer also to 
Postmaster-General Wanamaker. 

Send hehe pamphiet to E, 8, JOHNSTON'S 
Tmatit¢ute, 1083 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 

OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
TRAUNING-SCHOOL. Alwaysopen. Rich 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


, 





- The Sunday Schoo! Times intend to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should. however, an advertisement of s party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 


the publisher will refund to ibers any money. that they lose thereby. 





